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You’ve got to make calls 


if you want to get RESULTS! 


Undoubtedly the advantage lies with the fellow who gets around. The same 





thing is true of advertising. The more your messages get around the better they 
do. That is, if they are seen by the best prospects. 

With 2'% million subscribers, Farm JourNAt will take your advertising to half 
a million more homes than any other rural magazine. And all of this circulation 
lead is in the nation’s high income counties, where farmers collected 81.4 percent 


of the U.S.A.’s farm cash income last year. 
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Talking it Over 


There was a time, and a 
good time, too, when the word 
thrift meant a lot to Americans. 

Thrift was a cardinal vir- 
tue, like faith and hope and 
charity. It was a virtue inherited 
from pioneer days, when you had 
to be frugal—or else. Ong heard 
nothing then of Social Security, 
or any other form of security pro- 
vided by government out of taxes. 
The American way of life was to 
provide one’s own security, and 
to be proud of it. 

And indivi@ual thrift, as 
urged so frequently in the Bible, 
was the means by which security 
was gained. A dollar, when I was 
a boy, was a lot of money. When 
you earned a dollar, your par- 
ents encouraged you to save it. 
The banks paid interest on-sav- 
ings accounts then because en- 
terprising men wanted to hire 
dollars in order to build useful 
things. So I learned early, as my 
parents had before me, that if I 
saved my money the result was 
good for me and my country. 

It wasn’t only boys who 
saved money. Our parents saved, 
too. Some of these savings went 
into life insurance; some into an- 
nuities; some directly into bonds 
and mortgages with a fixed inter- 
est payment. Not many of our 
parents were wealthy. But a great 
many of them had a few thou- 
sand dollars of capital laid aside 
for the proverbial “rainy day.” 

I was thinking about the de- 
cline of thrift some weeks ago 
when I listened to President Tru- 
man broadcast on his wage-price 
policy. What worried me more 
than anything else in that speech, 


I think, was that nowhere in it 
was there any mention of “thrift.” 
It wasn’t so much that the word 
was overlooked. The whole idea 
of economy was absent—except 
perhaps for employers who are 
somehow supposed to be able to 
raise wages without increasing 
prices. The New York Times 
called it “a contradictory policy.” 

The President warned us 
against inflation, and the danger 
is very real. But he did not go to 
the root of the problem. It is the 
false psychology of deficit financ- 
ing which is at the bottom of all 
the increasing inflationary forces. 
It is the idea of getting something 
for nothing; of relying on the 
Government to make our deci- 
sions and solve our problems; of 
blaming the other fellow for our 
difficulties. 

If the value of the dollar de- 
clines further, so also will the 
valuation we place on thrift. Why 
deny oneself to save dollars that 
later will not buy as much as they 
would have when originally put 
aside? Mr. Truman noted this 
when he said that with inflation 
“war bonds, insurance policies, 
pensions, annuities” all would 
shrink in value. What the Presi- 
dent did not say is that all this 
change began when the idea got 
about that thrift is folly, because 
Uncle Sam will take care of us. 
But Uncle Sam is, after all, us. 
Whatever we get from him, is our 
own money—from our taxes. 

To prevent disaster, the 
sense of thrift, in public and in 
private life, must be restored. 
And thrift in government is far 
the most important. 


Sincerely, 


Arab au fattranr 


Publisher 





BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Little Manpower: President Truman 
suggested we build a string of airports 
across the country to take up the slack 
in employment. But airports, highways, 
dams and other work of this nature use 
mostly power machinery if done eco- 
nomically. The amount of labor employed 
is negligible unless we want to go back to 
the pick and shovel of WPA. 

Frank G. Wilson, Red Lodge, Mont. 

[Heaven forbid !—Ed.] 


Sugar: “Under the Dome” says the 
sugar shortage will continue. I don’t be- 
lieve it. Not so long as an unnecessary 
business can have 500 lbs, at a time, and 
we hear bottling firms are offered all they 


~ can pay for at $25 to $40 a hundred Ibs. 


Rollie Oglesby, Mayfield, Ky. 
[Reader Oglesby should tell OPA.—Ed.] 


Java "Words': What a difference be- 
tween former Gov. Stassen’s plea that 
the Java fighting be stopped and the self- 
righteous words of British Ambassador 
Halifax! Why doesn’t his country stop 
shooting long enough to listen to the In- 
donesians ? 

William Carrington, Ottumwa, Iowa 
[Britain acts in Java, thinks about India, 
Burma.—Ed.] 


Enoch Arden: You really made the 
Enoch Arden mix-ups complete by giv- 
ing Enoch Arden a second author! Ten- 
nyson must have turned over in his grave 
at sight of these words: “. . . modern 
Enoch Ardens have written new endings 
to Longfellow’s classic story.” 

Alice Ragland, Lexington, Ky. 


. . . Now that poor old Enoch has 
been resurrected, please give credit where 
credit is due. 

Mrs. G. L. Penley, Lamar, Colo. 

[A bow to Tennyson and our readers. 
—Ed.] 


UNRRA "Refund": Why quibble 
about money for UNRRA? UNRRA buys 
most of its needs from American output. 
So the bulk of our “contribution” to 
UNRRA comes right. back to where it 
started—the U.S. pocketbook. 

Prescott Darnway, Hazleton, Pa. 

[U. S. taxpayers foot the bill —Ed.] 


Armed Forces: Does Congress in- 
tend to end Selective Service shortly? 
Why is the number of enlistments and 
draftees such a secret? The whole plan 
looks like military training in disguise. 

Edwin L. Shuey, Springfield, Ohio 

[Selective Service inductions, now 50,000 
a month, will halt May 15, unless hostilities 
are officially declared terminated before that 








No Matter What Your Age 
No Need Now to Let 


GRAY HAIR 


CHEAT YOU 


(5 24* hair is risky. It screams: ‘** You are 
J getting old!’’ To end gray hair handicaps 
all you now have to do is comb it once a day for 
several days with a few drops of Kolor-Bak 
sprinkled on your comb, and afterwards regu- 
larly only once or twice a week to keep your hair 
looking nice. That's all you have to do. No muss; 
no fuss; no mixing. 

Nothing could be simpler and easier to use. 
Kolor-Bak is a solution for artificially colorin 
gray hair that imparts color and charm anc 
abolishes gray hair worries. Grayness disappears 
within a week or two and users report the change 
is so gradual and so perfect that their friends 
forgot they ever had a gray hair and no one 
knew they did a thing to it. 


Make This 
No-Risk Test 


Ruy new Kolor-Bak at your 
drug or department store 
today. The makers posi- 
tively guarantee it must 
make you look years 
younger and far more attrac- 
tive or your money back. 





Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right tothe seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Branchitis 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


New easy way. Blueprints, list of materials and instruc- 
tions for 12’ rowboat $1, tor 16’ inboard motor boat $4 
post paid 


J. Boretand, Dept.CA250 W.S7th St. New York 19,N.Y. 
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CHEWING GUM 


New Blended Flavors 


Made B 
BOWMAN GUM, INC. 
‘Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








Raising bees is a good ‘‘side line” 

from which you'll derive much 

leasure and profit. For latest, 

pst information on subject, send 

$1.00 for new edition of book 

“First Lessons in Beekeeping” and 1 year subscrip- 
tion to leading bee magazine. Free literature. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box L, Hamilton, til. 
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date. From Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, 1945, 204,000 
enlisted in Army, 45,000 in Navy.—Ed.] 


Sheriff at 23. You say Sarah F. Tay- 
lor, 24, acting recorder of deeds, Madi- 
son County, Il, is “believed to’ be na- 
tion’s youngest county official.’”” My son, 
Gaylord W. Thomas, 23, was appointed 
sheriff, Lafayette County, Wis., to suc- 
ceed his father who died Oct. 28. Gaylord 
served three years in the armed forces. 

Mrs. Walter Thomas, Darlington, Wis. 


Slum Battle: J. Edgar Hoover wants 
parents held responsible for delinquency 
of their children. Why not also hold re- 
sponsible shortsighted people who‘ oppose 
slum-clearance? Whether the government 
or a private builder does it. the main 


| issue is to clean up jampacked areas. 


' 


Mrs. John Paul, Cleveland, Ohio 


Time to Quit?: If the entire legal 
staff of the Pearl Harbor Investigation 
Committee sees fit to quit, let’s all quit 
this senseless port-mortem. The more time 
we spend looking backward. the less we 
have for looking forward. 

John Macdonald. Kansas City, Mo. 


Army Race: We came out on top of 
a war to end wars and could have licked 
the world, including Britain and also Rus- 
sia (God forbid). Yet now we are going 
to furnish money for Britain, Russia and 
any other country to get in position to 
wage another war. We should stop all 
manufacture of war material. 

Raymond L. Whitney, Elmira, N.Y. 

[That would be a big step toward Uto- 

pia.—Ed.] 


Townsend Plan: There are two iden- 
tical bills, HR2229 and 2230 (one intro- 
duced by a Republican, the other by a 
Democrat) which would keep about $14 
billions constantly circulating each month 
in the channels of trade. Not one penny 
would be added to our national debt. This 
is the Townsend National Recovery Plan. 
Will someone tell me just why this bill 
is not given a hearing by our Congress? 
Edward Forman, Academy, S. D. 


[Congress is against them.—Ed.] 


Man's Worst Enemy: If mankind 
desires peace, a safeguard has to be con- 
structed against his worst enemy, man’s 
own desire for power, If such a plan were 
executed, there would be no “big man.” 
dictator or cliques, who look to war to 
perpetuate themselves in office. 

Frank A. Johnson, Kirkland, Wash. 


Non-Union Workers: They tell us 
there are about 1o million union workers 
in the U.S. and about 45 million white 
collar workers and those who have no 
unions in their lines of work. Why should 
the 10 million uriion workers get so much 
Government support and consideration 
from publications and the 45 million non- 
union members get so little? Cost of liv- 
ing is already so high that these 45 mil- 
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lion, not members of unions, can barely 
make both ends meet. 
A White Collar Worker. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Murray: It is the height of absurdity 
for the head of a labor monopoly such as 
Philip Murray to be given credit as a 
protector of human rights, The “right” 
to bargain collectively is the privilege of 
monopoly—the “right” to commit the 
atrocity of robbing other workers of their 
labor. What about the rights of unorgan- 
ized workers?, Do they have human rights? 

David O. Green, Jasper, Mo. 


Nuremburg: How many judges rep- 
resenting neutral nations are sitting at the 
War Crimes trial in Nuremberg? 

Carl Storek, Norwich, Conn. 
Ed.] 





[ None. 


About Rebels: Must you continually 


refer to soldiers on the southern side 
during the war between the States as 
“rebels?”” Remember, “Too much _ is 


enough.” 
J. W. Andrews, Pensacote, Fla. 
[Didn’t they call themselves “Johnny 
Rebs” P—Ed.] 
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activity. The new plans will ‘eeiet the priorities system will insure 
more lower-priced houses ($10,000 or less), but the housing shortage 
will last for years. 

THOSE THAT KNOW HIM say Housing Czar Wyatt is an able mafi who knows the housing 








business; knows how to get things done, but can't accomplish miracles. 

OUTLOOK ISN'T GOOD for price ceilings on houses, either. Mood of Congress is 
more toward lifting controls, not imposing them. Besides, ceilings 
would be almost impossible to administer. 

GERMAN PRISONERS who've been working on farms, etc., will be off the land and 
many of them on their way home by spring. Army has quietly laid its 
plans that way, has been told their labor won't be needed. 

TIGHT DRUG CONTROL by UNO will be urged by U.S., other officials. Opium 
smuggling, traffic in other drugs, is rising. Narcotics officials 
haven't made any public charges but point out that U.S. soldiers re- 
turning from Far East provide a possible smuggling entry into U.S. 

OPTIMISTIC REPUBLICANS are beginning to talk about 1948 being another 1920, 
suggesting they'll be able to win with almost any candidate. In '20, 
GOP won a decisive victory, increased its House majority from 46 to 
168, the Senate balance from 2 to 22. 

WHEN U.S. INTELLIGENCE SETUP is finally formulated, it's a safe bet that Col. 


Alfred McCormack, Army Intelligence Director, will head the agency. 

SOME ECONOMY—MINDED CONGRESSMEN, looking at state surpluses, are more than 
half-serious in- suggestions that the usual practice be reversed and 
states start aiding the Federal government financially. 

IN PRIVATE CONVERSATIONS, Secretary Wallace admits that it will take at least 
50 years to solve the U.S. racial problem, possibly nearly that long 
to eliminate poll taxes, but he says he isn't discouraged. 

MINOR STATE DEPARTMENT HEADACHE is rapidly growing flock of suits by U:S. 
citizens seeking damages from Japan for loss of a son or husband at 
Pearl Harbor. It's not clear whether such claims are chargeable 
against reparations. 





participating in wildcat strikes. Unions agreeing to such contracts 
will insist on charity provision, balk at giving company the money. 
Committee. They*re slated to leave sometime this month. 


. ANOTHER TOKYO TRIP--this one for business—-is planned by State, Commerce and 
| Agriculture officials. They want to get Japan's textile industry going. 











| increase his Commerce Department field offices. Businessmen think the 

. offices are a good thing, but Congress doesn't like Wallace. 
WASHINGTON ADMITS that its hopefulness about the China situation is based 

| almost entirely on General Marshall's personality. 
WITH BUTTER SHORT AGAIN, the margarine manufacturers are going to make one last 
effort to get Congress to lift restrictive taxes. Watch for a big 
publicity campaign. 
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printed by an rt ee Me be Fi group, will get started soon. 
MEXICO IS COUNTING on a silver boom. It seems word reached there that a bill 
was introduced in Congress to up silver prices from 7l¢ to $1.29. 
LOOKING AHEAD, farm economists predict 1947-48 will see at least a 25% increase 
in farm production, thanks to increased labor and mechanization. 


vince remade 
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MAKING 


YOUR WISHES 
COME TRUE... 


One wish has been fulfilled.Won by 
3% years of deadly struggle. With 
God’s help, we have prevailed. 


Now we have a chance to make 
another wish come true. For most 
of us, the outlook is a bright one. 
If we will simply use the brains, the 
will, the energy, the enterprise . . . 
the materials and resources . . . with 
which we won our war, we can’t fail 


to win the peace and to make this 
the richest, happiest land the world 
has known. 

Your wishes have been wrapped in 
that bright outlook. Your wish for a 
cottage by a lake. For your boy’s 
college education. For a trip you 
long to take. For a “‘cushion”’ against 
emergencies and unforeseen needs. 

You can make those wishes come 


true by buying bonds today . . . buy- 
ing them regularly . . . and holding 
on to them in spite of all temptation. 

There’s no safer, surer investment 
in the world. You can count on get- 
ting back $4 for every $3 you put in 
—as surely as you can count on 
being a day older tomorrow. 

So why not be patriotic and smart 
at the same time? 


FULFILL YOUR WISH—BUY EXTRA BONDS 
IN THE GREAT VICTORY LOAN! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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THE NATION 


Atomic Age 


U.S. Participation in world affairs as- 
sured by Congress’ UNO action as 
nation enters new year 


With the U.S. clearly determined to 
play its part in world affairs, hopes for 
world peace in the new year were brighter. 
But over the heads of all mankind hung 
the threatening uncertainty of the atomic 
bomb. Until atomic energy was harnessed 
for good, there would be no security. 

That would be a United Nations job 
and Congress approved U.S. participation 
in the UNO while the Senate confirmed 
President Truman’s choice of five dele- 
gates and five alternates to the first meet- 
ing in London,-Jan. 10. 

Mrs. F.D.R. For this initial meeting 
the President wanted Secretary of State 
Byrnes to head the group, former Secre- 
tary Edward R. Stettinius Jr., Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, widow of the late Presi- 
dent, and Tom Connally (D.-Tex.), Arthur 
H. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), both of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

As alternates the President named 
Reps. Sol Bloom (D.-N.Y.) and Charles 
A. Eaton (R.-N.J.) of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee; former Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker; Republican for- 
eign policy advisor John Foster Dulles, 
and ex-GOP Sen. John G. Townsend 
(Del.). 

Only objections came from Sen. Ful- 
bright (D.-Ark.) who challenged the “ex- 
perience” of Walker and Townsend; Sen. 
Bilbo (D.-Miss.) who said he “could not 


-vote” for Mrs. Roosevelt; Sen. Langer 


(R.-N.D.) who objected to Stettinius’ 
background of “high finance and big busi- 
ness.” 

Pay. Stettinius, with the rank of 
ambassador and permanent representa- 
tive on the UNO Security Council, would 
be paid $20,000 a year. Byrnes and the 
Senate and House members would draw 
no additional pay; the rest, $12,000 apiece. 


In any case, the Americans probably 
will not have far to travel after the first 
meeting. The UNO Preparatory Commis- 
sion, meeting in London, had already rec- 
ommended the U.S. as the permanent 
UNO site, had still to decide which of the 
frantically-vying U.S. cities or areas would 
get the plum. 


For More Homes 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion announced a construction priorities 
plan (effective Jan. 15) to divert 50% of 
scarce building materials into homes cost- 
ing $10,000 or less, give veterans first 
chance to buy or rent the expected 400,- 
ooo units. CPA Boss Small threatened a 
quota system to force lower-priced con- 
struction if too many builders concen- 
trated on the $10,000 class. 


Target: Feb. 15 


The Pearl Harbor Committee decided 
to go on—but not indefinitely. The com- 
mittee voted 7-1 to continue its work 
until Feb.°15, got House and Senate okay. 

Lost was a proposal to limit examina- 
tion of witnesses so as to speed up the 
inquiry, and Republican committee mem- 
bers charged that a Feb. 15 “target date”’ 
would not see the examination finished 
Still to be decided was the appointment of 
new counsel to succeed William D. Mitch- 
ell and his staff, who plan to quit in Janu- 
ary. 

Witnesses. Testimony just before 
Christmas adjournment centered around 
Vice Adm. T. S. Wilkinson, former naval 
intelligence chief, who admitted incor- 
rectly evaluating an intercepted Japanese 
message to Honolulu spies ordering maps 
showing exact locations of U.S. ships in 
Hawaii. Wilkinson-said he did not inter- 
pret this as indicating Jap plans for a 
bombing raid. 

Crux of the week’s hearing: Who was 
responsible for Navy personnel in Hawaii 





Internationa! 


ADM. WILKINSON. He testified as Pear/ 


Harbor inquiry went on and on. 


not being on the alert the fateful day of 
the Japanese raid—Washington or Pearl 
Harbor? Evidence was inconclusive. 

Meanwhile, Congress and public grew 
restive to get details over with, hear the 
two 1941 Hawaii commanders, Rear Adm. 
Kimmel and Maj, Gen. Short. Best guess 
was that they would not reach the stand 
before late Januafy. 


Facts and Profit 


Do the facts in a labor dispute in- 
clude management’s ability to pay? 

Ever since Presidential fact-finding 
boards went to work, this has been the 
key question. Management has main- 
tained its profits records are confidential, 
labor that wages are hooked to profits. 
Then the President sided with labor. 

To the oil industry and General Mo- 
tors boards, smack up against -company 
refusals to open their books, it was a wel- 
come boost. But GM quickly moved to 
save its records from prying eyes. It 
asked union officials to reopen negotia- 
tions. If they could reach agreement, 
there would be no further fact-finding. 

Hope. But it was to Ford that Wash- 





Us. UNO DELEGATES. Connally, Vandenberg, Mrs. Roosevelt, Stettinius and Byrnes make up America’s “first team” in London session. 











ington was looking for a solution of De- 
troit’s labor strife. In marked contrast 
to the “you're another!” tone of GM ne- 
gotiations, Ford-UAW talks have been 
friendly. When the union politely rejected 
Ford’s original 12.4% offer, it left the 
door wide open for another offer, even 
hinted it might scale @own its 30% de- 
mand. UAW negotiations with Kaiser- 
Frazer also were going well. 

More Trouble. But the new year was 
to see a new rash of strikes—in the com- 
munications, electrical and steel industries. 
In New England, 80,000 textile workers 
asked a strike vote. In New York, 25,000 
hotel workers got 25-40% raises. 

Meaning. The fact-finding boards, if 
they are to settle strikes, may need au- 
thority to examine company books, but the 
President was on thin ice. Not until Con- 
gress permits subpoenaing pertinent rec- 
ords will his stand have legal backing. 

Any company which submits its books 
now will be yielding to moral pressure, 
will be accepting the President’s assurance 
that information of value to competitors 
won’t be revealed by the boards. 


Unpredictable 


Nearly a decade ago, the American 
Bar Association was in the forefront of 
the fight against Franklin Roosevelt’s so- 
called Supreme Court “packing” plan, did 
its part in-handing FDR a major reverse. 

Now, looking at a preponderantly 
Roosevelt-appointed court, David A. Sim- 
mons, ABA president, didn’t like what he 
saw, told 500 fellow members at a Cincin- 
nati meeting about it. 

Supreme Court justices, he said, were 
reading their personal, political, social and 
economic theories into the law by legal 
“double-talk.” “He is no judge but a 
partisan,” shouted Simmons, “if he 
changes either the law or the facts to suit 


Acme 


HELPED. GM Fact-finders Stacy, Garrison and Eisenhower got a helping hand from President. 


his own notions or those of anyone else.” 

Meaning. In recent years, the Su- 
preme Court has steered a somewhat un- 
predictable course, even reversing itself 
(notably when it first ruled members of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses must salute the flag, 
later decided this denied a fundamental 
freedom). It also has issued an increasing 
number of dissenting opinions (in 1944 on 
63% of its cases). To lawyers, steeped in 
the traditional stability of courts, this de- 
viation by the nation’s highest is upsetting. 


Army’s Captain 


Since mid-October, the question of 
merging the War and Navy Departments 
had been debated before a Senate com- 
mittee. Army had gone down the line for 
it. Navy had been bitterly opposed. 

Now President Truman stepped in, 
called for a single Department of National 
Defense and a separate Air Force equal 
in status to the Army and Navy. 

Reasons. Both unification and peace- 
time military training, said the President, 
are necessary “for our future safety and 
the peace and security of the world.” The 
Nation paid a high price at Pearl Harbor 
for lack of unified Army-Navy direction, 
might have lost the war except for hastily- 
adopted unity of command in operations 
theaters. 

Meaning. A single Defense secretary 
would replace the War and Navy secre- 
taries in the cabinet, leaving assistants to 
head up land, naval and air forces. Navy 
would retain its own carrier, ship and 
water-based aviation. The Defense De- 
partment would get a Chief,of Staff who, 
with the land, naval and air commanders, 
would form a presidential defense ad- 
visory body. Military training would cre- 
ate a quickly-callable reserve, 

Effect. Truman declared merger 
would give the U.S. integrated defense 
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plans; unified military programs, training, 
budgets and command; stronger civilian 
control over the military and better mili- 
tary-governmental co-ordination. It also 
would save citizens money by eliminating 
costly duplication in services, etc. 

Reaction. Navy, long “top dog” at 
the White House under the late, sea-loving 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, felt Army was 
easing it out under World War I Artillery 
Captain Truman. A directive instructed 
Navy and Marine officers not to oppose 
the President’s plan “in public utterances,” 
though they might speak frankly before 
Congress. 


Skipper’s Trial 


An eight-man Navy court-martial 
found Capt. Charles B. McVay 3d not 
guilty of inefficiency in the loss of the 
heavy cruiser Indifnapolis (and 880 men) 
while en route from Guam to Leyte last 
July. 

But no report was made on a charge 
of negligence. This indicated the finding 
on this charge was guilty, because a guilty 
verdict must be sent to the Secretary of 
the Navy for approval. 

The charges against the torpedoed 
cruiser’s skipper had boiled down to in- 
efficiency for failure to give the order to 
abandon ship quickly enough, and negli- 
gence for not having zig-zagged, 

McVay admitted not having given 
specific orders for zig-zagging, as he re- 
lied on the cloudy weather and poor 
visibility, but he’ said hé expected his 
subordinates would zig-zag if the weather 
cleared. 

Jap's Word. A highlight of the 13- 
day inquiry was the appearance of Jap 
submarine commander Iko Hashimoto, 
who sank the Indianapolis and who testi- 
fied zig-zagging would not have saved her. 

What more people want to know is 
why no search was made for the Indianap- 
olis when she was long overdue and while 
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hundreds were dying in the sea. Another 
court-martial is expected. 


1946 


To Americans savoring peace for the 
first time in three years, 1946 was full of 
promise—for bright new things long miss- 
ing,*for comforts and services long lack- 
ing. This was the outlook: 

Nylons: Plentiful by July. 

New cars: Production normal by sum- 
mer (barring increased labor trouble), but 
supply far from equaling demand. 

Tires: Rationing off. 

Radios: Plenty by June. 


Refrigerators: Quantity production 
several months away. 
Washers: Widely available by June. 


Toasters: All you want in a month 
or so. 

Telephones: All requests to be filled 
by year’s end, 

Hotel accommodations: 
easing by summer. 

Pullman space: Tight until October 
at least, 

Airplane space: Eastbound seats short 
until June. 

Cooks and maids: Supply unpredict- 
able. 

If everyone that wanted one could 
just get a place to live, 1946 would look 
like a really good year. 


Half a Loaf 


The Senate fatied to heed the Admin- 
istration’s plea to continue the 2nd War 
Powers act for a year, followed the House 
lead and voted extension for half that 
time—until next July. 

The President had wanted the year to 
safeguard price controls, priorities, ration- 
ing. Now, Congress must review the whole 
issue again in a few months, 

In a rush to adjourn for Christmas, 
both branches shelved important legisla- 


Should be 


tion until their return in mid-January. 
But Senators found time to pass a resolu- 
tion calling for the end of butter rationing 
(although the program ended Nov. 24). 

Hero Dead. The House voted more 
than $200 million to bring back from over- 
seas the bodies of some 300,000 American 
war dead (at a cost of $700 each). Both 
houses broadened loan and education pro- 
visions of the G.I. Bill of Rights, and Tru- 
man signed a law permitting him te re- 
organize Federal agencies. 


800 Thousand Out 


Army and Navy had good holiday 
news: New point. score reductions will 
make an additional 837,000 servicemen 
and women eligible for release by Feb. 2. 
Selective Service halted all drafting of 
fathers, said only fathers of one or two 
children now may enlist. 


Week at Home 


East: In New York, Veterans Admin- 
istrator Omar Bradley bemoaned one of 
his office’s tough problems: 13,000 John 
Smiths, 100,000 Joneses, 150,000 Johnsons 
are included in the VA index. 

Midwest: Gov. Frank Lausche helped 
Ohio’s housing shortage by inviting vet- 
eran Robert White, 21, and his wife, an 
expectant mother, to share the 27-room 
state mansion—rent free. 

West: Ex-soldier John B. Starr 
staked out a gold mining claim near Sil- 
verton, found it was Colorado’s richest 
in years. 

South: C. W. Gizzard, Savannah, Ga., 
stopped on the highway to inspect his 
tires, was attacked by a fox. Battling 
bare-handed, he broke its neck, brought 
the body home to prove his story. 

Floridians heard Churchill will visit 
their state in Jan.; Missourians that he 
will climax U.S, vacation with a speech 
at Westminster college, Fulton, Mo. 
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PRAYERFUL. These G.J.’s back from Pacific, prayed for transport to get them home by 
Christmas. West Coast rail tie-up, housing shortage kept them aboard ship. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE. 
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WAIT until Mother sees this shot of Harryl 


Ain’t Misbehavin’ 


President Truman got an oil painting 
of his 92-year-old mother and a message 
from her: “Tell Harry to behave himself.” 

Harry replied: “She's been telling me 
that for 60 years,” then went without 
overshoes or coat into six-inch snow on 
the White House lawn, threw snowballs 
for cameramen, 

(The snow, heaviest in Washington 
in 3 years, closed schools and snarled 
traffic. A local newspaper headline 
screamed: “Quit Dreaming of a White 
Christmas !”’) 

Truman’s announcement that he 
would fly to Independence, Mo., to eat 
three Yule dinners (one at home, one at 
his mother’s, one at his aunt’s) was good 
news not only to Independence but to the 
dozen or so White House reporters who 
would have to go with him, 

Eve at Home. They were happy be- 
cause Truman wouldn’t leave until the 
morning of Dec. 25, which meant they’d 
have Christmas Eve, at- least, with their 
families and friénds in Washington. Most 
could remember dreary December 24ths 
of other years, spent in hotel rooms in 
Poughkeepsie or Rhinebeck near Hyde 
Park. 


Pressure Group 


- Sen. Elbert Thomas (D.-Utah) is 
toying with the idea of going into the in- 
fant shoe business. A group of mothers 
in Milwaukee, Wis., are doing their best 
to get him started. By last weekend they 
had sent him a couple of dozen pairs of 
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WHERE'S DADDY? Senate Secretary Mar- 
jorie Henthorne got lots of new shoes. 


booties and another’ .oo-odd had been 
promised, 

It was all part of a sinister lobby, 
vaguely reminiscent of the “Bundles for 
Congress” movement of several years ago. 
The mothers, wives of overseas service- 
men, have formed the Milwaukee Bring- 
sack-Daddy Club. They are sending the 
shoes to the Senate Military Affairs Coém- 
mittee, of which Thomas is chairman, as 
a gentle reminder, 

Not Bad. “Some of them aren’t bad,” 
admitted a harassed committee clerk (he 
was referring to the shoes, not the moth- 
ers). “But we don’t know quite what to 
do with them. Matter of fact, the shoes 
aren't our worst problem.” 

Bring-Back-Daddy clubs in all 48 
states, he explained, keep sending whole 
armioads of crudely-printed “baby let- 
ters.”” They’re apt to start something like 
this: ‘Dear Pwesident Twooman: Pwease 
bwing back my dada quick. I need him 
worse than you. . . .” Enough to make the 
most hardened Senator wince. 


4,000,000 yds. of Red Tape 


For years, maybe even longer, people 
have been talking—and cartoonists draw- 
ing funny pictures—about government red 
tape. 

The other day the Washington Daily 
News, smallest but in many ways most 
enterprising of the Capital’s four news- 
papers, decided—just for a gag—to see 
how much red tape would-be involved in 
finding out how. much actual red tape is 
used by the Federal government in a 
year’s time. 

Surprisingly, the man they put on the 
job ran into practically no red tape at all. 
He called back within an hour from the 
U. S. Treasury Procurement office with 
the following statistics: 

Plenty for All. “The Federal Gov- 
ernment buys 61,000 spools of red tape a 
year, 72 yards to the spool at about 31¢ 
a spool. It is 5/16ths of an inch wide and 
generally is used on official documents. 

“Red tape is stored in Government 
warehouses along with other office sup- 
plies. There are warehouses in Io cities, 
including Washington which also has two 
sub-warehouses. A Federal agency gets 
tape like it does furniture. . 

“I got this information right off,” the 
reporter added. “No red tape at all!” 


About Face 


The big Presidential and Congress- 
ional rooms in Washington’s Hotel Statler 
were packed with diners. The sponsors, 
the Aero Club of Washington, had an ex- 
tra table moved in after dinner to accom- 
modate the overflow of newsmen. 

Cause of it all was a shy-looking man 
sitting at the head table. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh (introduced as “Slim’’) was to make 
his first public address since before the 
war, when he was a leading light of the 
America First group, a foremost speaker 
for isolationism. 

As he began to talk, reporters poised 
pencils, quickly put them down again. In 
a clear, quiet voice he read a prepared 
speech which he had studied well, seldom 
had to refer to. He advocated a world 





Pathfinder Photo 


CAPITOL HILL CAROLERS. Reps. Arends, Hill, Tibbott, Towe sang Christmas airs for British. 
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EAGLES. Air ‘Forces Gen. Carl Spaatz chats 
with Lindbergh at air dinner. 


government with overwhelming strength 
but guided by Christian ideals. He bum- 
bled twice (reading “not” for “now,”’ sub- 
stituting “charity” for “integrity’’), sat 
down to loud, polite applause. 


Post-Christmas Note 


Some lucky Washington kid found a 
handy toy in his stocking. As advertised 
at auction: One gold yo-yo, 


Songfest 


To foster Yuletide friendship between 
the U. S. and Britain, a quartet of Re- 
publican congressmen agreed to swap 
Christmas carols via shortwave radio with 
musical members of British Parliament. 
The American quartet: Reps. Towe 
(N. J.), bass; Tibbott (Pa.), baritone; 
Hill (Col.), 2nd tenor; Arends (Ill.), 1st 
tenor. 

International complications arose im- 
mediately: Both sides wanted to sing 
Hark the Herald Angels Sing. Congress- 
men finally yielded, said they’d sing Oh 
Come, All Ye Faithful instead. But 
through some diplomatic error, both sides 
sang Oh Come, All Ye Faithful, left the 
Herald Angels unsung. 

In the Senate radio gallery, where 
the Congressmen sang, there was no loud- 
speaker, so only the Mutual engineers 
with headsets could hear the British. Fi- 
nally Rep. Tibbott borrowed an earphone, 
listened in. 

“They’re cheating!” he 
“They've got an organ!” 


Miracle 


The scientist had spent his life study- 
ing abstruse problems of higher physics 
and mathematics. During the war, he had 
worked on the atomic bomb project. The 
secrets of uranium fission and atomic en- 


shouted. 
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ergy were bread and butter to him. 

Now he was giving the U. S. Senate 
advice on how to handle them. As he 
talked, a stenographer took down his 
words on her stenotype machine, 

When the scientist finished, he walked 
over to her, looked at the machine. “You 
know,” he said, “that’s the most wonder- 
ful thing I’ve ever seen!” 


Indecent Exposure 


A dead British general, minus his 
pants, crept into the Pearl Harbor hear- 
ing last week. 

The Committee was studying the 
problem of whether a base like Pearl Har- 
bor—or any other fortress—could really 
be impervious to attack, 

Committee Counsel Mitchell recalled 
that during the Revolution a handful of 
ragged Americans took the well-equipped 
British fort at Ticonderoga by surprise 
while the garrison slept, 

“T believe they even caught the com- 
mander with his trousers in his hands,” 
Mitchell added. 

Chairman Barkley (who, incidentally, 
has complained about Republican com- 
mittee members wasting time) came up 
with this stickler: 

“Was he putting them on or taking 
them off?” 

Nobody knew. 


AMERICANA 


Bonne Annee 


While the rest of the nation says hello 
to 1946 with bells, horns and parties, or 
with prayers in candle-lit “watch night” 
services, a little old French-American town 
celebrates La Guignolee. 





The town is Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 
which French settlers built in 1735. And 
La Guignolee, as the French word sug- 
gests, is a puppet show—with human pup- 
pets doing the masquerading. 

"Eldest Daughter." Ste. Genevieve’s 
first Guignolee-celebrators were 18th cen- 
tury “wolves,” out to appeal to 18th cen- 
tury bobby-soxers on New Year’s Eve. 
Mask-wearing young blades, disguised as 
Indians, or petticoated as ladies, went 
from house to house, wherever a candle 
burned in the window, They sang, in 
French, an old, unwritten song: 

For the last day of the year 

The Guignolee is to us due... 

If nothing to us you are willing 

to give, then let us know; 
We only ask that you to us your 
eldest daughter show... . 

They danced and sang to fiddle music, 
feasted, some sneaked a kiss or two from 
the “eldest daughter.” They carried away 
hams, turkeys for “the King’s ball” on 
Twelfth Night (Jan. 6). 

Today's Masquerade. Nowadays, 
when music drifts through Ste. Gene- 
vieve’s streets on New Year’s Eve, fancy- 
dressed men, women and children are go- 
ing the rounds—first the Catholic church 
and convent, then house to house. They 
still sing the old begging-song, and get hot 
chicken bouillon or wine. 

P.S.—The kissing part of La Guig- 
nolee isn’t required any more, 


Sub‘s Dad 


The U.S.S. Bushnell is newly arrived 
in San Diego harbor, On her cabin wall 
hangs the record of U. S. subs that helped 
sink 63% of the Jap merchant fleet. That’s 
the Bushnell’s record too—she refueled, 
repaired, doctored those subs—and she’s 
proud of it. 

She has a proud name, too—she’s the 
second subtender called after David Bush- 
nell, “daddy of the submarine.” 


Prairie du Rocher Sun 


LA GUIGNOLEE. Characters like these call for New Year's Eve hand-outs at Ste. Genevieve. 
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1775 SUB MODEL, I? couldn't help the U.S. 


Turtle. Bushnell’s idea for a sub- 
mergible craft wasn’t new. But the man- 
powered sub he knocked together on his 
father’s Saybrook, Conn., farm in 1775 
was America’s first. Shaped like a ponder- 
ous double-shelled turtle, it waddled, end- 
up, through the water. Inside were depth 
gage, compass, intake valves for descend- 
ing, phosphorous lighting, and a single 
operator, who peered through windows in 
the heavy oak sides and paddled the big 
flippers. 

The “American Turtle” carried a 
wooden screw to bore a hole in British 
hulls, and an oaken “time” torpedo to in- 
sert before she scuttled away. But frail 
David never found a skillful operator, 

"Crazy Man." She failed at Bos- 
ton, New London, New York and Phila- 
delphia. In 1777 the public laughed Bush- 
nell to despair and he gave up. George 
Washington, however, gave him a con- 
fidence vote by making him a captain at 
West Point. Years later, after a sojourn 
in France, Bushnell settled in Georgia un- 
der the name Dr, Bush, and died there 
in 1824. 

Now he’s all but forgotten. But out 
in Pacific waters a “mother-ship” of the 
submarine fleet rests on laurels the sub’s 
“father” never knew. 


Willful Weather 


If you lived in Buffalo (10 ft. drifts 
of snow), New Orleans (sleet storms), or 
Cleveland (zero weather for 30,000 foot- 
ball fans), you thought December weather 
was freakish. But—to U. S. weathermen 
—December was “about usual.” 

Saddled with the job of predicting to- 
morrow’s and next week’s weather, some 
of these men may hanker for the good old 
days, when observers weren’t expected to 
forecast—just report. 

“Do not make any predictions on the 
weather. Let the people do that for them- 
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selves,” Brig. Gen, Albert Myer ordered 
one observer in November, 1870. (Con- 
gress that year had made the Signal Corps 
responsible for the new “Weather Serv- 
ice,” shifted in 1890 to Agriculture De- 
partment, and in 1940 to Commerce.) 

Once when New York and Boston ob- 
servers were late with their midnight re- 
ports, Myer warned: “Such neglect makes 
liable to court-martial.” 

Only Man. Such “reports” came 
from 24 cities to Washington’s Prof. 
Cleveland Abbe—‘“the only man in the 
country already experienced in drawing 
weather maps from telegraphic reports and 
in making forecasts.” They called him 
“Old Probabjlities.” 

But “Old Possibilities” might have 
been a better name, because he had some 
pretty bad data to work with. Example: 
When the first Buffalo weather man’s wind- 
gage broke, he just guessed how hard the 
wind was blowing. 


Ring Out the Old 


The year 1945 saw important anni- 
versaries, some hailed, some ignored. 

It was the soth anniversary of: Com- 
mercial harnessing of Niagara Falls’ elec- 
tric power; first recorded chiropractic 
treatment; standardization of bowling 
rules; first automobile patent—to G. B. 
Selden, Rochester, N. Y. 

Centennial. It was the rooth anni- 
versary of: Texas and Florida statehood; 
the first Jewish Senator; baseball code 
rules; and first Labor National Congress. 

It was the 1soth anniversary of: Use 
of E Pluribus Unum on coins; first gram- 
mar instruction in colleges (University of 
North Carolina); and ordination as bishop 
of first American-trained Catholic priest. 


Salary Grab 


Congressmen, like times, change with 
years. Nowadays our lawmakers, grum- 
bling over their $10,000 per, look around 


for better jobs. But members of the First. 


Congress, who saddled their horses and 





rode off to New York in 1789, went for 
$6 a working day, and honor. 

When solons voted themselves a flat 
$1,500 in 1816, people raised such a fuss 
they went back to $8 a working day in 
1817. In 1855 a bolder Congress took 
$3,000, and 18 years later voted $7,500. 
Folks called this a “salary grab,” and 
forced them back to $5,000 in °74. By 
1907 they won the $7,500, and in 1925, 
their present $10,000. But they’ve paid 
income taxes on it since "39—and that 
makes quite a dent. 


Along the Navajo Trail 


Kit Carson did a good thing for the 
U. S. when, after the Mexican War, he 
rounded up the cattle-stealing Navajos. 
He burned their villages and fields, and 
drove the people to Fort Sumner, N. M. 
But it was hard on the Indians. 

._ When they were “released” in 1867, 
the Navajos got a few sheep per family 
and 3 million acres high and dry (literally) 
in the heart of their original tract. Since 
then, both sheep and acreage have multi- 
plied, but the Navajos wail “we wus 
robbed.” 

The Navajos today are a shepherd 
people; their sheep mean wool and woven 
blankets—their No. 1 product. That’s 
why they overgrazed their land and also 
why Uncle Sam has cut their herds from 
1.5 million sheep to 500,000, to let the 
range recover. 

Starving. Shorn of their sheep, many 
Navajos are diseased and starving. Their 
$50,000-a-year from oil wells, plus sales 
of silver jewelry, can’t support them. 

The Navajo birthrate—250% more 
Navajos today than 70 years ago—is an- 
other problem. On their Utah-Arizona- 
New Mexico reservation 52,000 are 
crowded, though Interior Department 


says the reservation -“‘can’t possibly sup- 
port more than 30,000 people decently.” 

Interior is backing the Navajo plea 
that Congress (1) let them lease more 
land; (2) get the San Juan River irriga- 
tion project under way. 


Theron Liddle 


GET'UM MOUTHPIECE. Navajo Indians tell their lawyer to take their woes to Washington. 
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Evolution—Friend or Foe? 


Nature plays no permanent favorites, 
science grimly reminded mankind last 
week. 

The warning came in technical re- 
ports, dry, detailed, devastating. In five 
short years Nature has produced new 
breeds of eight major disease-germs—all 
100% immune to man’s vaunted sulfa 
drugs. To its year-old super-partner, pen- 
icillin, four vicious germ-types already 
have developed immunity. 

Through sulfa’s “Maginot line” pour 
new, hardy microbes of gonorrhea, spon- 
taneous abortion, dysentery, para-dysen- 
tery, and various pustulant infections. 
Syphilis, little touched. by sulfa, now also 
breeds penicillin-proof microbes. Immune 
to both super-drugs are new-type germs of 
boils, lung-abscesses—and pneumonia. 

Traitors Within. Evolution toughens 
species by killing their weaker members. 
It also causes big, random changes (muta- 
tions) that produce brand-new breeds, 

Last week biologists in Moscow and 
Washington came forth at the same time 
with a theory that mutations also occur in 
mitochondria—the invisibly small sub- 
cells which govern the reproduction of 
body cells. Result: Growth of warped 
body-cells—better known as cancer. 

Animal Changes. Around the main 
battle’s edge some of man’s other enemies 
have become poison-proof. Nearly wiped 
out by arsenic poisons, African blue ticks 
bred a “resistant” type, swarmed again. 
So did California’s codling moth, citrus 
thrip and scale-lice. Zuni prairie dogs and 
western ground squirrels now eat strych- 
nine—and live. 

The most man-like of man’s foes, at- 
tacked experimentally with poisons, re- 
acted man-fashion. Rats, bred for brains, 
begot rats too smart to eat any poison. 


Moon Glow 


To help astronomers celebrate the 
end of war’s interruption of their work 
(gun mounts had crowded telescopes out 
of factories, and weather-forecasting had 
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MOON: Perfect portrait in California . . 
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absorbed the scientists), the moon sched- 
uled a total eclipse. 

Right on schedule the night of Dec. 
19, she slipped into Earth’s shadow, be- 
came a dim, coppery red, moved out again. 
But few waiting astronomers saw the 
show, Clouds spoiled the view for most 
observers. 

Consolation Prize. Cameramen in 
New England, New York, the Midwest 
and Florida got the only pictures—some 
very foggy—of eclipse phases. 

However, in California’s Lick Ob- 
servatory, photographer Fred Chapell had 
centered a yellow-sensitive film on Lick’s 
biggest telescope’s eye-lens. The instru- 
ment’s 56-ft. tube served as his camera. 
His reward: “The most perfect moon pic- 
ture ever made,” showing details of cra- 
ters, mountains, lava flows. 


Tiger Catfish 


A mess of catfish is a tasty dish for a 
man. And—perhaps—vice versa. 

The sheatfish, a monster catfish, is 
big enough to dine on humans. Fish expert 
E, W. Gudger describes it in Scientific 
Monthly as growing to-1o ft. in length, 
with 18-in, jaws. 

Rare these days, sheatfish were com- 
mon in European rivers two centuries ago 
and widely credited with an appetite for 
humans. Its South American cousin, 
nearly as big, is feared by Amazon Indians. 

Fish Story? Sheatfish have been seen 
gobbling up swimming ducks, wading 
lambs. Gudger says one could devour a 
small child. He thinks the reputation of 
this fish for eating adult humans springs 
from anglers’ yarns about what they found 
in the monsters’ stomachs. 

Reported finds include whole children, 
men’s heads and hands, a woman's torso 
and a purse of gold coins. Gudger’s the- 
ory: (1) Catfish are scavengers; (2) espe- 
cially after wars, human corpses are not 
uncommon in European rivers. 
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THE WORLD 


Maneuvering 


With Stalin again at helm in Moscow, 
Big Three foreign ministers seek to 
compose many difficulties 


Secrecy shrouded the sessions of the 
“Big Three’ representatives in Moscow. 
Foreign Commissar Molotov, Foreign Min- 
ister Bevin, Secretary of State Byrnes met 
daily, with little interruption for Christ- 
mas, but the world knew little or nothing 
of what went on. 

Stalin, seemingly restored to health 
by his 1o-week vacation,. returned to 
Moscow on the eve of his 66th birthday 
(Decémber 21). Promptly he received 
Byrnes and Bevin, separately. Presence of 
Stalin was taken as a good omen, 

Nevertheless, the conference was be- 
set with difficulties. France officially, 
China unofficially, served notice they 
would not necessarily be bound by its de- 
cisions, since they were pointedly ex- 
cluded from discussions. The same issue 
had wrecked the earlier conference of for- 
eign ministers in London last October 
(PATHFINDER, October 17). 

To illustrate their discontent, French 
and Chinese correspondents, joined by 
those from various small nations, pro- 
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tested the airtight censorship, claimed 
Russian, British, U. S, newsrhen were fa- 
vored. But reporters from participating 
countries got little more official informa- 
tion than the news, as reported by the 
United Press, that: “Chairs of the chief 
delegates have arms. Mr. Byrnes sits at 
Mr. Molotov’s right, Mr. Bevin at Mr. 
Molotov’s left.” 

Issues. Secrecy could not be kept 
complete. The first problem of the con- 
ference had nothing to do with its pro- 
gram. Russia had sponsored and timed a 
revolution in northern Iran (see map) to 
coincide with Byrnes’ and Bevin’s arrival. 
The Anglo-American delegates were not 
happy about it, 

By declaring Iranian Azerbaijan “au- 
tonomous” under a Communist govern- 
ment, over the strenuous protest of the 
Iranian government, Russia had again pro- 
voked a tense situation. Turkey feared 
the step was.a move toward seizing its 
eastern provinces of Kars and Adahan 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 7) already claimed 
by Russia. This fear grew, last week, as 
Russian papers made a new demand—that 
Turkey give the USSR a strategic, 180- 
mile strip of Black Sea coast. 

Meaning. Before the 
could settle scheduled issues, 
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MIDDLE EASTERN ARENA of conflict of Big Three interests includes Turkey, Iran and the 
Anglo-American oil fields of Saudi Arabia (lower right). 
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TWO OF BIG THREE foreign ministers at 
Moscow—Molotov and Byrnes. 


atomic bomb control, these new ones had 
to be discussed. Molotov, with Stalin be- 
hind him, was polite but adamant. If 
Britain and the U. S. have “spheres of in- 
fluence,” so has Russia. If Britain can 
run Palestine and Java; if the U. S. can 
run Japan; why shouldn’t Russia run 
Iran? So went Moscow’s line, 

These conflicts among the Big Three 
made prospects for successful inaugura- 
tion of the UNO (see Nation) uncertain, 
almost on the eve of its first General As- 
sembly in London, Jan. 10. Danger of 
hanging strike two on UNO (strike one 
was failure of the London foreign minis- 
ters’ conference last fall) kept the Big 
Three maneuvering for their own interests. 
This made the position of mediator, 
sought by Byrnes, the hot spot. 


Legal Tangle 


Hot decision for judges at Manila and 
Nuremberg war crimes trials was U. S. 
Supreme Court’s stay of execution on Lt. 
Gen. Tomiyuki Yamashita’s sentence to 
hang for Manila atrocities (PATHFINDER 
Dec, 19). The stay permits Yamashita’s 
lawyers to dispute U. S. Army jurisdic- 
tion before the court on Jan. 7. 

Meaning. Supreme Court action 
means it will consider passing on legality 
of military trials. Any precedents set in 
the Yamashita case would also apply to 
the 21 top Nazis, including high officers, 
now under prosecution at Nuremberg. 
(U. S. prosecutor, Robert H. Jackson, is 
also a Supreme Court judge.) 

Issues. Two big issues may be re- 
solved by the hearings: Can a com- 
manding general be held personally re- 
sponsible for atrocities committed without 
his knowledge by men under his command; 
2. Can a subordinate officer or enlisted 
man be held responsible for executions 
committed by him under orders? 


Exporting Nationalization 


Britain’s Labor Government moved 
to nationalize coal mines—her own, and 
Germany’s. 

The British coal mining nationaliza- 
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tion bill was introduced into Parliament 
last week. At the same time, in the Ruhr 
(great western German mining and indus- 
trial area in the British zone) military 
authorities announced a plan for complete 
government ownership of coal, steel and 
other industrial properties. ; 

Meaning. Britain was carrying out 
the same Socialistic formula in Germany 
as at home. But, though the ultimate re- 
sults might be the same, immediate set- 
ups were wholly different. 

In Britain, private owners would be 
paid for their properties, and control 
would be by a democratically-elected gov- 
ernment, responsible to the British peo- 
ple. In Germany, the properties would 
be confiscated, the owners expropriated, 
and control vested in military occupation 
authorities who won't be responsible to 
the German people. 

But, British military authorities ex- 
plained, their rule in Germany is “tempo- 
rary,” and when the final fate of the Ruhr 
is. determined by the Allies, control of the 
mines and industries will pass to whatever 
government takes over. 

Effect. The British occupation zone 
will have more socialization than the Rus- 
sian zone, where piecemeal state control is 
being administered by German provincial 
authorities. 

Still undecided is the fate of France’s 
proposal for an internationalized Ruhr 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 12). 


Polar Defense 


To prepare U. S.-Canadian air de- 
fenses against trans-Polar aggression, ex- 
perts of the two nations will mush 31,000 
miles this year on a data-gathering ex- 
pedition through northern Canada’s frozen 
wastes. 

The joint, 81-day expedition will be 
sponsored by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. The U. S. will send six observers 
and co-operate in planning and carrying 
out the project. One group of experts will 
head north from Churchill, Manitoba, in 
mid-February; another group from Ed- 
monton, Alberta, in early May. Both ex- 
peditions will get supplies by air. 

Meaning. Gen. H. H. Arnold, U, S. 
Army Air Forces chief, has pointed out: 
1. The only nations in the world strong 
enough to wage war against the U. S. are 
grouped in the northern hemisphere. 2. 
The most direct way for them to strike or 
for us to retaliate is across the North 
Polar wastes. 

Though not expecting war, the Army’s 
job is to be prepared—and traditional 
U. S.-Canadian solidarity is helping, 


“All One” in Far East 


Native rebels in Java were promised 
aid by acting Gov. Amir of nearby Suma- 
tra (pop. 1o million), likewise a Dutch 
colony. “Don’t think we're selling Java 
out because we’re not fighting, too,” Amir 
said. “We're all one nation.” 

In Indo-China, where natives kept 
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DEATH CAME to Gen. George S. Patton in a 
German hospital, from complications of injuries 
received in an automobile crash. 


up guerrilla war against French, an Austra- 
lian correspondent accused French troops 
of “wholesale butchery and torture.” 
Ultimatum. In Siam, southeast Asia’s 
last remaining independent nation, native 
diplomats delayed signing a British ulti- 
matum (PATHFINDER, Dec. 19) which, the 
Siamese alleged, would mean virtual en- 
slavement to the British Empire. 
Statement. Hopes for peaceful set- 
tlement of these colonial’ issues, and lib- 
erty for native peoples, were brighter be- 
cause of a statement by actmg U. S., Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson. At the 
helm in Washington while Byrnes was in 
Moscow, Acheson asserted America’s 
“vital interest” in settlement of Indone- 
sian independence claims and protection 
of Siamese sovereignty. 
Reasons. Acheson gave as reasons: 
(1) Our traditional “Open Door” policy 
for trade in Asia; (2) Atlantic Charter. 
Meaning. After months of hands-off 
policy toward southeast Asia’s colonial 
questions, the U. S. had spoken up. 
Effect. Result will be to encourage 
native independence movements. But con- 
crete effects will depend on how far we 
go in backing up Acheson’s statement by 
taking responsibility for settlement. 


Yankee Smear 


“Certain Yankee imperialist firms are 
smuggling arms to an anti-Government 
political group in Mexico, in an attempt to 
win the 1946 presidential election here for 
an American quisling.” 

Thus, last week, thundered Vincente 
Lombardo Toledano, Mexican labor leader, 
whose Communist bent has drawn snubs 
from the AFL, but whose knack for pub- 
licizing himself has made him one of the 





best-known figures in Latin-America. 

Meaning. By ‘quisling” Toledano 
meant Ezequiel Padilla, former foreign 
minister, who headed the Mexican delega- 
tions to the San Francisco and Chapul- 
tepec conferences. Co-operation with the 
U. S. at these conferences made him, as 
Toledano well knew, vulnerable to smear 
attacks in Mexico, where “taint” of Yank 
influence may mean political death. 

Toledano’s candidate, and the choice 
of President Avila Camacho (who isn’t 
eligible for re-election), is Miguel Ale- 
man, long a leader of the official PMR 
(Party .of the Mexican Revolution). 
Though voting comes next July, Tole- 
dano’s outburst showed electioneering is 
getting hot. 

Effect. The U. S. State Department 
asked the Mexican government to investi- 
gate Toledano’s charges. But, even though 
unsubstantiated, they were a blow to 
Padilla’s chances, a help to Aleman’s. 
Third candidate Gen. Miguel Henriquez 
Guzman had little chance anyway. 


Miss Nordentoft’s Baby 


Miss Nordentoft was going to have 
a baby in April. She wasn’t married, and 
she wasn’t ashamed—this 42-year-old, re- 
cently-elected Communist member of Den- 
mark’s Parliament and principal of one of 
the biggest schools in Copenhagen. 

“T feel,” she said, “that by not trying 
to hide anything, and letting the authorities 
decide whether I keep my job, I have 
done something to help other unmarried 
women who want children.” 

Effect. The school authorities de- 
cided to fire Miss Nordentoft. She threat- 
ened to appeal her dismissal to the high- 
est court in Denmark. Then a storm of 
controversy hit Copenhagen. Moralists 
wanted her fired. Modernists—including 
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nearly 80% of the parents of children at- 
tending her school—wanted her to stay. 

The school board changed*its mind. 
“We'll give her a three months’ leave of 
absence,” ruled Director Thorkild Jensen. 
“After she has her baby, we'll reassign 
her-to another school, or give her her old 
job.” (Married teachers get only six 
weeks’ maternity leave.) Miss Nordentoft 
purred: “This will be something my child 
and I will discuss some time.” 


Bickering in China 


Gen, George C. Marshall reached 
China on his mission to stop the civil war 
between her Communists and Nationalists. 

Good news greeted him. The Com- 
munists had asked an immediate, uncondi- 
tional truce. But Nationalists remained 
suspicious. “The proposal isn’t in writing,” 
sparred a Nationalist leader. “We'll put 
it in writing, and make it as formal as 
they desire,” said a Communist. 

Meaning. The Communist offer was 
a result of President Truman’s directive 
to Marshall (PATHFINDER, Dec. 12) defin- 
ing U. S. policy: (1) The Communists 
must come under the Nationalist govern- 
ment; (2) the Nationalists must make 
their government more democratic. But 
the bickering-over details showed that. 
though both agreed to Truman’s principles, 
neither faction trusted the other. 

Effect. This deep seated distrust will 
require masterly diplomacy by Gen, Mar- 
shall to draw the factions together. His 
biggest stumbling block remains an issue 
on which ‘Truman’s directive was uncer- 
tain: Should the Communists merge their 
private army with Chinese National forces 
before or after political unity? 

Failure to answer this has wrecked 
all previous efforts to unify China. Will 
it wreck Marshall’s? 
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THERE GOES THE BRIDE. ATS Pvt. Joyce Wiltshire, London, and G.I. James Kerrigan, New 


Haven, Conn., fall for each other again after their Berlin wedding. 
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THE FAMILY 


Yardstick 


Statistician suggests rules to determine 
whether or not family can afford 
buying a new house 


To buy or rent a house was a knotty 
problem for many families. More con- 
servative advisors urged against buying 
new. Hold off for four or five years until 
the market is more stable, they said, 

But if families wanted to buy now, 
they should avoid heavy burdens that 
might mean later losses, cautioned Charles 
E. Young, Westinghouse statistician. To 
be safe, figure on a house that costs no 
more than twice the annual income, he 
advised. Monthly cost, including heat and 
utilities, should be kept within a fourth 
of monthly income. 

Backlog Required. No matter what 
price house, cost of monthly payments will 
be higher than rent for the first five years, 
Young reminded, so it’s wise to start with 
a reserve in case income slumps. 

Figuring that a house will rent month- 
ly at about 1% of its sales value, that 
34% of original cost is a fair annual 
overhead allowance, Young set these in- 
come requirements for home-buyers: (a) 
for a $4,000 house, monthly income be- 
tween $250-$300 with $130 as emergency 
minimum; (b) a $6,000 house, the same, 
but $180 as minimum; (c) an $8,000 house, 
$320-$400, with $240 as a minimum, 


Business Woman 


Last week’s appointment of Dorothy 
Shaver as president of Lord & Taylor, 
nationally-known New York department 
store, marked a milestone in business suc- 
cesses for women, 

The first woman to head a $30 million 
enterprise, Miss Shaver, fresh from col- 
lege, headed straight, for New York to 
open a doll shop. 

_Attracted by her original merchandis- 





LIGHT AND AIRY. Hats for ‘46 feature bonnet silhouette; 


ing ideas, Lord & Taylor hired her for its 
comparison-shopping department. From 
there on the young enterpriser “made her 
own jobs.” By campaigning for recogni- 
tion of American fashions, revolutionizing 
department store decoration and advertis- 
ing with her collection of modern decora- 
tive art, Miss Shaver became an outstand- 
ing authority in her field. 

During the war, she was appointed 
one of the first women merchandising con- 
sultants to the Quartermaster General, 


Win With Jackpot 


Teamwork solved the housing prob- 
lem for ten St. Paul, Minn., veterans. 
Each threw in $400 for down payment on 
a $28,000 10-apartment building, will pay 
$35 a month for the next 15 years. 

What would happen to present occu- 
pants didn’t matter. “We’re tired of living 
with friends, in-laws,” said the vets. 


Spring Rhapsody 

As the scurry of holiday buying and 
exchanging died away, stores across the 
country heralded 1946 with a splurge of 
new spring hats. Millinery creators had 
hit the temper of the times, given women 
hats in accord with released emotions, 
hopes for the future. Bonnets were free 
and gay, high-styled and high-colored. 

The fanciful silhouette like the “Cra- 
dle Bonnet” is new. Its elongated crown 
is placed across the head, swooshes up in 
a dramatically flaring brim. Open crowns 
to expose coiffures are important, too. Per- 
sian influence of turbans is prominent. 

Materials, Trims. Always a spring 
faverite, straw this year comes in delicate, 
Often transparent varieties, Given new 
manipulation, it means softer, more flat- 
tering lines. Flowers, ribbons, lace, veil- 
ing, feathers and plumes are everywhere: 
Over and under brims, at sides; and across 
the crowns. 
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Unusual combinations— such as a 
cluster of chartreuse satin loops set off by 
pink flowers or a gold lace-straw wreathed 
in a halo of wheat, dotted with bright red 
poppies—forecast a happy spectacle for 
the first peacetime Easter Parade, 


Talking It Over 


The type of girl a boy dates is rightly 
the concern of his parents. The way he 
spends his allowance is not. These were 
the views of ’teen-age boys at a New Jer- 
sey YMCA conference on “working with 
parents.” 

Give and take is the best basis of un- 
derstanding, the boys agreed. Such mat- 
ters as hours for coming home at night, 
they thought, should be arranged through 
mutual agreement, not by ultimatum, with 
parents recognizing a difference in stand- 
ards between the two generations. 

Parents on the Griddle. When one 
delegate complained that his parents dic- 
tated how he should spend his allowance, 
the conference decided the parents were 
wrong. Handling an allowance was a nec- 
essary part of learning self-discipline and 
enterprise, they felt. 

But disregard for accepted behavior 
had to be paid for, the boys agreed be- 
cause “when you operate outside the ac- 
cepted pattern of the community you may 
expect criticism to be directed to yourself 
and those you love. Society will not al- 
ways stop to pull you out of q rut.” 


Beauties with Brains 

The stage was set. Beauty had con- 
sented to a test of its brains, Wide-eyed, 
doubting photographers and pressmen flut- 
tered about w4iting for results, while the 
manager of 41 glamorous Conover models 
held his breath. 

His models, however, about to take 
the Otis intelligence examination, were 
nonchalant. “You need brains to get ahead 
in modeling these days,” confided a tall 
blonde. “Nobody’s going to fire. us if 
we’re dumb,” remarked another. 

Results were a relief to all—amazing 
to some. The models were far from dumb, 
better than normal, according to psychol- 


Millinery Creators’ Guild 
softly-draped straw; feather trim for suit ensembles; flottering, flowery brims. 
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TONYA JONES, 32, Honolulu poetess, who 

set out across the Pacific in a 30-#t. ketch, bids 

goodby fo LST crew who rescued her after she 
had been adrift 30 days. 


ogists in charge. Average score for all was 
109.2 (from go to 110 is normal on the 
Otis scale), 

Eighteen of the 41 proved themselves 
mentally “superior” with scores from 110- 
120, and two were “very superior.” But 
the girl press agent, who thought up the 
brainy stunt, scored over 130, which, 
psychologists say, is proof of near genius. 


House for Sale 


All rigged up on the fifth floor of a 
New York department store was the an- 
swer to a house-hungry American’s prayer: 
A four-room, 24-ft.-square, prefabricated 
house, suitable for any climate. Modern 
in style, it had a flat-type roof, tilted 
enough for drainage, cost only $2,399, 
complete with plumbing and _ heating 
equipment, 

People walked in and around the liv- 
ing room, two bedrooms, kitchen and 
bath, Lucky ones had their orders taken. 
Others had to wait until the new year 
when manufacturers, Tovell Construction 
Co., Baltimore, expect to produce 50 
houses a day. 

Customers wait a week for delivery, 
then just four days for six men to finish 
the house for use. 


Reading for Pleasure 


You cannot hand Dickens, Balzac, 
Stevenson to your children with the com- 
mand, “Here, read these, they’re good for 
you!” and expect to encourage a taste for 
literature. 

“Children should be allowed to choose 
their own books,” says Dr. Stella S, Cen- 
ter, Director of the Reading Clinic, New 
York university. “They should not be 
given rules as to when, what, how much 
they shall read.” 

Tempted. But parents can put the 
best books within their children’s reach, 
place them in every room so that young 





people will be attracted by their bright 
jackets, intrigued by their titles, tempted 
to peep between the covers, 

Dr. Center advises that home reading 
parallel school work. If the English class 
is reading Treasure Island, put Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Kidnapped on the shelf. 
If it’s Jvanhoe, get the Fortunes of Nigel 
or some other book by Scott. 

If your heart comes up into your 
mouth when your ’teen ager says, “Guess 
I'll read Forever Amber,” swallow and say 
casually: “I think, myself, it’s rather 
silly.” And let the matter drop. 

Only by being allowed to choose for 
themselves will young people develop lit- 
erary judgment, learn that good books 
mean reading pleasure, says Dr, Center, 


Right Light 

Popular thedries keep on exploding. 
Now, that one about reading in bed has 
gone up in smoke. If the light is right, 
eye strain is no greater when lying down 
than when sitting in a chair, says Dr. H. 
H. Linn, lighting professor, Columbia uni- 
versity. Nor is there anything to the the- 
ory that light should come from over the 
left shoulder for easiest reading. 

It’s glare and spotty lighting, not po- 
sition of the reader, that cause eye strain, 
Dr. Linn explains. The gooseneck lamp 
he considers the worst offender. No lamp 
which casts a hard spot of light has his 
approval, 

Even Glow. Ideal light he describes 
as a diffused, even glow, such as that 
which comes from the new type fluorescent 
cornice lights set in a trough around the 
room, or from table and floor lamps with 
circular fluorescent lights. 

Though the professor has no def- 
inite rules for correct amounts of light, he 
recommends a minimum of 15 foot-can- 
dles. But again, “he cautions, it’s light 
quality that counts—lack of glare and 
flicker, distance of light from the user. 
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"Look Mom, fudge—! made if myself!" 
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Sweeter 


Free from bitterness and 50% sweeter 
than ordinary corn syrup—that’s the claim 
for “Sweetose,” a new type of corn syrup 
prepared in clear form for cooking; fla- 
vored with maple for table use. 

According to tests by Donald K. 
Tressler, New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, this sweeter syrup is 
ideal for food-freezing, results in less 
browning of fruit than when sugar or ordi- 
nary syrup is used. 

It can be poured “straight” over 
fruit, diluted or mixed with other syrups. 
It pours easily, doesn’t crystallize. Thus, 
ice cream made with “Sweetose” stores 
better, baked goods remain fresh for days, 
makers claim. 


The Modern Way 


A housewife wouldn’t think of wear- 
ing a dress that was stylish way back in 
1915. But she may use even more out- 
dated cooking rules. That’s what home 
economists, who surveyed a_ thousand 
kitchens in Mississippi, found. 

Women were still boiling vegetables 
like their mothers did: Cover the kinds 
that grow under ground, don’t cover above- 
ground kinds like cabbage. But Grandma 
didn’t know a cabbage’s food value goes 
right up in air (along with the odor) when 
it isn’t .covered. Modern science now 
knows all vegetables should be covered 
and started in salted water. Salt not only 
improves flavor, but helps keep color, the 
experts said. 

Boil Fast. Mississippi housewives had 
other old-fashioned ideas about starting 
some foods in cold water, others in hot. 
Start all vegetables in boiling water, home 
economists told them, because the speedier 
thev cook, the less loss of vitamins. And 
don’t soak vegetables in water. It may 
crisp them, all right, but it dissolves 
nutrients that make vegetables such worth- 
while eating. 


Crisp ‘n’ Crunchy 

A crisp note to add to any meal is 
Norwegian Flatbrod (flatbread). Served 
traditionally with Jutefisk, national dish, 
it’s excellent with fruit cocktails and reg- 
ular dinners, too, says Mrs. J. Jorgen 
Thompson, Northfield, Minn. 

Flatbread calls for deft handling. But 
when Mrs. Thompson mixes and rolls, and 
her husband (assistant to the president of 
St. Olaf college) bakes, the result is a 
perfect flatbread, according to severest 
critics in their Norwegian community. 

Ingredients. The Thompson recipe 
calls for: 2 c, whole wheat flour; 2 c. but- 
termilk; 2 tsp, soda; 4 c. shortening; 4 c. 
syrup; 1 tbsp. salt; white flour. Sift whole 
wheat flour and salt into a bowl. Add 
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FLATBREAD WIELDER is Mrs. J. J. Thompson. 


melted shortening, syrup, and buttermilk 
mixed with soda. Stir well, adding enough 
white flour for stiff dough. 

Place about a heaping tablespoon of 
dough on a well-floured canvas, roll paper- 
thin. (Mrs. Thompson uses a corrugated 
rolling pin, but a stocking-covered rolling 
pin will do.) Roll dough around a flat 
wooden stick, about 2 ft, long, to transfer 
to the hot, ungreased griddle. Spread out 
flat and brown lightly on one side. Then 
flip with the stick to brown other side. 

Cooled, the flatbread will break into 
small, crunchy portions. If it takes too 
long to crisp, warm the bread in a mod- 
erate oven for a few minutes. 


Ways with Sausage 


Plentiful sausage offers many ideas 
for main dishes, easy to fix and eat. 

A pound of bulk sausage, divided into 
patties and placed in scooped-out halves 
of acorn squash, serves eight. Bake in a 
moderate oven 14 hours, or until done. 

For a sausage-bean casserole, brown 
a pound of links in skillet. Add chopped 
onion, green pepper, diced celery, can of 
tomato soup, 4 c. ketchup, and simmer 30 
minutes. Add a can of kidney or lima 
beans, heat and eat. 

Sausage-cheese toast suggests a Sun- 
day night snack. Cook a pound of links 
until done. Spread 2 tbsp. apple sauce on 
8 slices of toast. Arrange two links on 
each, top with strip of cheese, and broil 
until cheese melts. 


Food Tips 


Fast Fudge. Home-made chocolates 
in three to four minutes is the promise of 
a new Tootsie quick fudge. 

Tons of Tuna. Long on the war-short 
list, canned tuna has started its come- 
back, since boats returned to the fishing 
fleet. Drop in government needs means 
more salmon, too. 

In the Flesh. Now-plentiful tanger- 
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ines, usually eaten “whole,” are a good 
vitamin bargain since tests show more vita- 
mins are in the flesh, not juice. 

Pre-Thaw. Frozen poultry, thawed 
slowly in a refrigerator or at room heat, 
cooks more evenly and with greater fuel 
economy, advise nutritionists, 


HEALTH 


Health Passports 


Diabetics and epileptics (who fear 
they'll fall unconscious) often carry cards 
in their pockets, directing bystanders what 
to do. Other people merely hope they 
won’t faint, leave medical treatment to 
luck if they do. 

That’s silly, says Dr. Alfred Joseph, 
New York. He wants everybody to carry 
a health passport, as protection against the 
wrong sort of emergency medical care. . 

Case History. The passport would 
list any epilepsy, T.B. or diabetes in the 
family, birth injuries, vaccinations against 
disease. It would tabulate past ailments 
and operations, blood type, results of last 
physical exam. 

For people bashful about ailments, 
code-numbers could sub for disease-names. 

From the American Medical Associa- 
tion (already suspicious at President Tru- 
man’s plan for compulsory health insur- 
ance) Dr. Joseph’s “voluntary” health- 
cards got a polite, “No thank you.” 


Milk Sponges 


For brain operations, surgeons have 
been stopping blood flow with pads made 
of fibrin-foam, cbtained from human 
blood. 

Because bloodbanks are folding up 
and fibrin-foam soon will be hard to get, 
brain-surgeons last week studied a sugges- 
tion from Montefiore Hospital, New York: 
Casein threads, pads and sponges made 
from cow’s milk, or human milk. 

In operations upon cats’ brains, cows’ 
milk casein pads (fine-combed, steam- 
sterilized) stopped blood flow. The pads 
were left in place and within two weeks 
were absorbed into the animals’ systems. 

Human Milk. Soon cows’ milk casein 
sponges will be tried for human brain sur- 
gery. If there are unfavorable reactions, 
human milk casein may be used instead. 

The experiments were made by Drs. 
Eugene B, Spitz, brain surgeon; Charles 
Davison, neuropathologist; Charles Bren- 
ner, neurophysiologist, and Morris Ziff, 
chemist. 


Fountain of Youth 


When U. S. biologists this month read 
Vol. 100 of The Journal of Experimental 
Zoology, some will wonder whether the 
Journal’s editors have found the elixir of 
youth. 





Dr. Ross Harrison, managing editor 
since publication of Vol. 1 in 1904, is 75. 
All but one of the other editors are Dr. 
Harrison’s seniors, and all are still active 
in zoology. 

Dr. Edwin Conklin, 82, author of 150 
works on heredity, gives special lectures 
at’ Princeton. Dr. George Parker, 81, 
ended 27 years of teaching at Harvard in 
1935, wrote a book on animal’s color 
changes the next year. 

Heredity. Dr. William Castle, 78, 
and Dr. Herbert Jennings, 77, still explore 
genetics at University of California. Frank 
Lillie, 75, was president of Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass., 
until 1942. 

The Journal’s only “youngster,” Dr. 
Jacobs, Pennsylvania physiologist, is 61. 


“Flu Again 


Though some experts still refused to 
call it an epidemic, the 1945-46 influenza 
“outbreak” last week had become the sec- 
ond worst in U. S. history. A 

Starting late in November, it built up 
in slightly over two weeks to nearly 150,- 
ooo cases, (more than half of them in 
Kentucky), 

Improved treatment, better preven- 
tion are credited by doctors with keeping 
the present spread far below the 20 mil- 
lion cases of 1918-19, after World War I. 
A marked drop in pneumonia-complica- 
tion deaths is laid to sulfa drugs and peni- 
cillin. 

Prospects. If the epidemic follows 
the usual course, say experts, the number 
of cases should begin to decline this 
week. 





International 
GETTING AROUND. Hospital borrows subway 
turnstile, bus steps, streetcar doors to teach 
Philadelphia crippled children use of city's 
transportation system. 
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Texas Jordan 


“People should have a home on both 
sides of Jordan,” said the Rev. S. A. 
Keesee. Necessity made him practice what 
he preached. 

Between 1930 and 1942, Pastor Kee- 
see’s small (156 members) colored congre- 
gation shrank steadily. Big, mechanized 
farm competition “tractored” the people 
off their small acreages in the Spring Hill 
district of central Texas, turned them 
into sharecroppers or day laborers, Church 
membership dropped to 97 in 1942. Pastor 
Keesee held it there. 

Building. That year he persuaded 
eight families to pool their money ($250), 
make a down payment on an 85-acre tract 
near the church. Fields were laid out, 
crops planted, eager hands began building 
new houses to replace shacks. 

By this year, produce sales had 
brought in enough to pay most of the 
$1,600 land price and buy farm machinery 
as well. 

Other members of the congregation, 
heeding the’ pastor’s warning, ““You cannot 
care for a church if you’re always on the 
move,” decided to hold their land. Pastor 
Keesee’s flock had their homes “on this 
side of Jordan.” 


Thy Neighbor's Car 


The Rev. Douglas Rae, Bloomington, 
Ind., had good reason to believe his ser- 
mon on “The Higher Levels of Honesty” 
was where it would do the most good. 

The 3,000-word manuscript was the 
main item reported missing when police 
recovered the Baptist minister’s stolen car, 
abandoned with a burned-out motor in a 
town 70 miles away. 


Collection Plate Inflation 


Inflation has no respect for religion. 
Proof of that came last week when more 
than 2 milliom members of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. were told what 
their church expects them to donate dur- 
ing 1946. 

Needed: An average of $32 from each 
adult ($27 was asked ‘in 1945) for all 
phases of church activity and support. 

Reason: Increased living costs 
throughout the -world, inflation abroad 
where missi6ns are maintained. 


AMG Sermon 


Home after a tour of Germany, Mas- 
sachusetts’ Episcopal Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill had a sermon for the Allied Mili- 
tary Government: 

(1) “Cruel” evacuation of 10 million 
Germans, mostly from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, during winter “without attempt 
at an orderly plan . . . breeds hate and 
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Bishop Sherrill found danger. 


TRAVELER. 


mistrust of democracy.” 

(2) Allied arrests should be aimed 
at individuals, not groups. Wholesale ar- 
rests . . . holding thousands incommuni- 
cado . . . caused German clergymen to 
say: “It is no better than the Gestapo.” 

(3) Allied civil administrators should 
be “well-paid... mature men ... it may 
mean letting them take their families 
over.” 

Clothing Needs. From a companion 
on the tour (PATHFINDER, Dec. 19) came 
advice to Americans contributing toward 
relief agencies abroad. Said Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches: “Leave 
the food problem to gowernment and mili- 
tary authorities, and concentrate on pro- 
viding clothing and bedding.” 


Idol Gesture 


Japanese “missionaries” to America 
would make no speeches, ask no converts. 
They would be Buddhist art treasures sent 
on a “goodwill” tour of the U. S. 

Buddhist leaders in Tokyo last week 
proposed the tour to “demonstrate Ja- 
pan’s appreciation of religion.” 


Pulpit on the Hearth 


Anyone who has found solace in med- 
itation before a crackling fire would know 
what he meant: “Every church should 
have a fireplace.” 

This advice was given Protestant de- 
nominations at Richmond, Va., by Elbert 
Conover, director of the Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture. “Truth 
and cure for life’s ills are more effectively 
supplied in a group around a fireplace 
than preached from a pulpit,” he said, 

Emotional Roots. Conover also rec- 
ommended beautifying places of worship, 
and said “bare meeting houses” were giv- 
ing way to churches with altar, cross and 
candles. He explained: “Religion is rooted 
in the emotions; therefore, we must em- 
ploy the aid of art.” 
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Get ready now for those first four critical 
weeks in chicks’ lives. Get ready to make 
the most of the strength, vigor and health 
that’s bred into them. Brood them under 
the famous Hudson 


evenly distributed that chicks won’t hover 
or crowd, Perfect circulation of “blended” 
air eliminates hot and cold spots, keeps 
litter dry. Radiagt heat carries them safely 
past the first few days. Check these and other 
“LEKTRIC- “LEKTRIC-HEN” Tested and Proved 
HEN”. Heatisso features with your dealer. See him today. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SPRAYERS AND OUSTERS 
MAY TOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
UVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE for PAY 


I want new writers to cash hundreds FREE 
of checks up to $100, offered cach - 
month. No previous experience nec- !#fermation 
essary. Send postcard for information—FREE. 
No obligation. 

SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Bex 669-P, Coleorade Springs, Cole. 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™ “ EN-AR-C 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 


Ever Try Making 
Cough Syrup In 
Your Kitchen? 


Quick Relief. No Cooking. Easy! 


If you've never tried mixing your own cough 


Stephenson System of Feet Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
medicine, you've alot. It’s no trouble—needs 
no cooking—and gives you about four times as much 


TH MA R cough syrup for your money. You'l! say it beats any- 


yas ” thing you ever tried for coughs due to colds. And 

Makes life Werth Living here's iow it’s done:— 

Make a plain syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
it is dissolved. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup. 3 

Get 2% ounces of Pinex from your druggist. Put 
this into a pint bottle and fill up with your syrup. 
This makes a pint—a family supply. Tastes fine and 
never spoils. Children love it. . 

And as for results, you've never seen anything 
better. It goes right to work on the cone loosening 
the phlegm, soothing the irritation, and helping clear 
the air anangne. You will like it for ite results, not 
merely for the money it saves. x 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, a most reliable soothing agent 
for throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded 
if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 






SPASTIC AND PARALYSIS 
CORRECTION 


Milton H. Bercy 
Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous corrective program for 
children and adults. Teaching paralyzed people how 
to walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Originators of the Spastic Duck 
Shoes, enabling many individuals to walk for the frst 
time in their lives, 


SCHOOLS: HOUSTON, DALLAS, TULSA, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, OSHKOSH, WIS.~(LAKE WINNEBAGO) 
MILWAUKEE, DAYTON, AKRON, CINCINNATI, 
PORTLAND, ENCINO = CALIFORNIA 


Please write to National Med ical Director — 
G. 8. GORDON, M.D., ENCINO, CALIF. 




































WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in this greatly needed 


——_ ‘run as high as $50-$100 weekly. after a 
w weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 


or chiropody. No further capital soecessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet 


by of DR. R SCHIFFMANNS 
Thousands of ASTHMADOR is a de- 


pendable, effective inhalant, 
Asthmatics! easy to use. ASTHMA- 


DOR'S rich, aromatic fumes help reduce the 
agony of bronchial asthma, aid io relieving 
distressed breathing. ASTHMADOR 


more convenient home use and be chile 
dren, ASTHMADOR cigarettes and pipe mix- 
ture for pocket or purse. Sold by druggists 
everywhere under our money-back guaranteg. 
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THE TOWN 


Map 


Engineers building 200-acre model of 
Mississippi basin to find ways to 
control floods in 31 states 


The world’s largest map, under con- 
struction on a 200-acre site near Jackson, 
Miss., holds the answer to man’s attempt 
to control the floods that plague towns and 
cities in the 31 states of the Mississippi 
basin. 

For two years 2,000 German prison- 
ers of war, veterans of Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps, have been carving the giant map 
out of alluvial soil. Built to a scale of 1 ft. 
to 100 ft., the finished map will be eight 
miles long. 

It will reproduce tht Mississippi and 
her scores of tributaries, 15,000 miles of 
rivers that become traditional bad actors 
in flood season. It will depict every moun- 
tain, valley, plateau and city in the 
1,244,000 square-mile Mississippi basin 
that stretches from the: Canadian border 
to the Gulf of Mexico and from the Ap- 
palachians to the Rockies. 

Sham Floods. When the map is fin- 
ished engineers of the Mississippi River 
Commission can pump water into the 
model to create flood conditions at any 
town om the map. With 1,500 electrical 
gages to measure the rise and fall of the 
water, the engineers will be able to detect 
weak spots in flood control installations 
and devise ways to correct them. 

For instance, engineers will be able 
to stand at a miniature Kansas City and 
watch flood waters of the Kansas and 


Missouri converge on the city’s doorstep, 
and study the effect on the towns along 
the banks of both rivers. 





The Jackson Chamber of Commerce 
has put the map high on its list of coming 
attractions for tourists, expects an esti- 
mated 200,000 to visit it annually. 


Watch Your Step 


Washington, D. C., is using a new 
type of plastic markers to outline cross- 
walks at busy intersections. 

Imbedded in the surface of the street, 
the white markers replace painted lines 
which had to be renewed ‘at regular in- 
tervals. They will stand up under the 
wear and tear of heavy traffic and Wash- 
ington’s changeable weather. 

The markers cost 15¢ each, installed. 
A four-man crew laid them at the rate of 
about 1,000 a day. 


On the Banks 


For 300 years, settlers on the Outer 
Banks of North Carolina (the narrow 
fringe of islands along the coast) have 
been living in a world apart. Separated 
from the mainland by 20 miles of blue 
water, more than 3,000 persons live in 
seven picturesque towns that get along 
without mayors, police, jails, fire depart- 
ments, garbage collectors, parent-teacher 
associations, chambers of commerce, Ro- 
tary clubs and, of course, local taxes. 

Strange Tongue. Most Bankers are 
descendants of ship-wrecked sailors, earn 
their living by what they can take out of 
the sea, speak a strange dialect. For in- 
stance, when a Banker says: “Don’t fault 
me if I’m scunnered,” he means: “Don’t 
blame me if I’m disgusted.” 

The only way to travel on the Banks 
is over sand dune roads that shift with 





Public Roads Administration 


CHECKERBOARD. Washington, D. C., uses 


new type of plastic crosswalk markings. 


the wind; or, by low tide, along the wide, 
wreck-studded beach that stretches 60 
miles from Oregon Inlet to Hatteras. 

But the Bankers’ days of isolation ap- 
pear to be numbered. The state has ex- 
tended a highway from the town of Whale- 
bone to Oregon Inlet, ferry terminal to 
the Banks, and may extend the road to 
Hatteras. If it goes through, it will bring 
more traffic down into the Banks, espe- 
cially for sports fishing. Some of the 
comers ’n’ goers likely will be speeders, 
so a constable is indicated, and, of course, 
a justice of peace, After that, Banks 
towns may be needing a calaboose 
and so on until the highway will have 
brought, step by step, all the agencies of 
civilization that the Banks has done with- 
out for three centuries. 
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North Carolina State News Bureau Photos 


HATTERAS (air view), is largest U. S. town without a civil organization. Autos travel wooden track roads. Families bury their dead in front yards. 
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Aid for Pilots 


Air-minded Nebraska is doing its level 
best to aid pilots of small planes who 
must depend on visual observation for 
flight direction. At least 328 Nebraska 
towns have air markers painted on con- 
venient rooftops. 

Some of them give the name of the 
town in letters 10 to 20 ft. high with an 
arrow pointing due north; others have an 
arrow which gives the name and distance 
to the nearest airport. 

The expense of painting the markers 
is borne by the State Aeronautics Com- 
mnission, 

Prepare Map. As a further service, 
the commission is preparing a navigational 
flight map, It will show familiar land- 
marks, such as rivers, lakes and railroads, 
as well as necessary information about 
airports, airways and radio ranges. 


Too Much Housing 


Portsmouth, Va. (pop. 50,745), has 
a housing problem—in reverse. The city 
has too much surplus housing—s5,o0o 
empty trailers and row upon row of empty 
civilian barracks. 

Mayor Leslie Fox fears the homes, 
built to house war workers, who have 
long since left their jobs at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, will revert to blighted areas, 
become a fire and health menace. Plenty 
mad, he said: 

“The government gave us to. under- 
stand, when they put that stuff in, that 
after the war they would remove or burn 
it. More than a year ago I appointed a 
I1o-man committee to draw up a plan as 
to the order in which this housing should 
be removed. Government agencies con- 
gratulated us upon the completeness of 
our plan, But that housing is still there.” 

Newark Helps. Mayor Vincent Mur- 
phy of crowded Newark, N. J., went down 
to Portsmouth, snapped up 300 of the 
homes to house returning Newark vet- 
erans. Only_a mere drop in the bucket, 
said Fox, 


20-Year Plan 


The Mississippi river town of Wab- 
asha, Minn. (pop. 2,368), has a 20-year 
development plan with recreational proj- 
ects at the head of the list. 

No. 1 is a harbor to house the many 
pleasure craft operated by residents of 
Wabasha. This will be dredged out of the 
old channel of the Zumbro river, now a 
backwater slough of the Mississippi, at a 
cost of $40,000. When completed, it will 
be one of the best land-protected harbors 
on the Mississippi. 

Project No. 2: A bathhouse and 
shelter at Wabasha’s bathing beach. After 
that the town will fill in swampland for 
a football field, baseball and softball dia- 
monds, tennis courts, playground and pic- 
nic area. 

Source of Funds. Part of the funds 
for these projects will come from the 


profits of the municipal liquor store, which 
has yielded an average of $15,000 an- 
nually for several years, 

Officials feel that the town’s recrea- 
tion program will attract newcomers, and 
as Wabasha grows new industries will 
come in. 


Posta! Guide 


The new U. S. Official Postal Guide, 
just off the press, lists postoffices in 42,031 
towns ranging alphabetically from Aaron, 
Ky., to Zylks, La. 

The guide, published every two years, 
reveals that several towns changed their 
names during the war. Kentucky, for in- 
stance, shows these changes: Fed to Hihat, 
Hot Spot to Premium, and, believe it or 
not, Northern to Eastern. Johnnie Mine, 
Nev., became Pahrump; and the people 
of Red Dragon, W. Va., now call their 
town Blue Pennant. 

One Berlin Goes. Twelve of the 13 
Berlins in the U. S. survived. The one 
change: Alabama’s Berlin is now Sardis. 
Newcomers include MacArthur and Nim- 
itz, W. Va. The most common name is 
Franklin. There are 28, compared with 
27 Washingtons, 24 Springfields. 


Pay While You Brag 


While ‘Texas officials debated ways 
and means of raising money to finance a 
final resting place for the famous USS 
Texas, Maj. J. B. Hughes, Denison (pop. 
15,581), suggested a statewide $1 “brag- 
ging tax,” which may solve their problem. 

“Texans are prone to brag about their 
state, and after all there are so many 
things in the state to brag about, they 
should be willing to pay for the privilege,” 
wrote Maj. Hughes to Gov. Coke R. 
Stevenson. 

When the Navy Department decom- 
missions the veteran warship, Texas would 





"You know, there's a certain individual charm 
about this room.” 
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like to bring her home to rest in a spot 
near the old San Jacinto Battlefield which 
borders the Houston Ship Channel. If 
each of the state’s six million residents 
would come across with the bragging fee 
there would be money aplenty for the 
project. ; 


No Ghost Town 


The Sharon Steel Corp., biggest in- 
dusty in Farrell, Pa. (pop. 13,899), closed 
down when it lost its war contracts; throw- 
ing 4,000, most of the town’s breadwin- 
ners, out of work. 

The company said it might reopen if 
the city would extend some help with 
taxes. Property owners, fearing Farrell 
might become a ghost town, readily agreed. 
They approved a 25% increase in assess- 
ments on business property, 20% on 
homes. Moreover, they authorized the 
city council to cut Sharon’s tax bill $100,- 
coo annually for a period of one to five 
years until the mills make good, Then 
there will be a general readjustment of 
taxes, 

Said Mayor Lewis Levine: “A few 
weeks ago Farrell had no outlook, Now 
we have a bright future—the best in 30 
years.” 


Now, It’s Suits 


The Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee is after 20 million more men’s suits 
for 1946. Production will be large, prob- 
ably 28 million suits, but 48 million will 
be needed. 

“If we don’t get them,” said Chair- 
man Murray, “returning veterans won’t be 
able to buy civilian clothes. We are duty 
bound to see that each one of these men 
gets at least a suit and an overcoat when 
he gets his discharge.” 

To date the Army has discharged four 
million men. Within a few months it will 
be seven million. Testimony before the 
“committee by top government and cloth- 
ing industry officials said there was not 
enough clothing either at the manufactur- 
ing stage or on retail racks to supply them, 
much less the pentup civilian demand. 

Few at Any Price. Otto Swanson, 
Omaha, Nebr., clothing merchant, told the 
committee Midwest merchants were hav- 
ing trouble getting suits for customers at 
any price level, and that there was an 
especial shortage at the $25-$30 retail 
range. 

Jerome Udell of Max Udell & Sons, 
New York manufacturer of men’s cloth- 
ing, blamed Army’s delay in cutting back 
programs still at cantractor stage and the 
time element involved in converting and 
processing O.D. cloth to civilian use. 

Possible solutions: Rationing; direct 
sales of clothing by Army and Navy re- 
tail outlets; set-asides of clothing in stock 
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SELF-SERVICE. Customers make own selections, pay on way out at New Orleans Record Shop. 


and new shipments for sale exclusively to 
veterans; increased production, 


The Boss is 19 


Eugene Gilbert, 19, Chicago, is boss 
of a new business that tells businessmen 
what ’teen-agers buy, why they buy it, 
what they want in the future. 

Gilbert started out by getting two 
stores to let him conduct surveys. Then 
he appointed “big shots” of the Chicago 
high schools as research supervisors. They 
in turn hired other youths to ask 7,500 
of their classmates in 30 schools what 
they wanted in wearing apparel. Gilbert 
sold the information to Marshall Field’s 
for $650. 

Next, Gilbert hired 40 girls to ask 
school friends where they bought their 
sport and dress shoes, The Joseph Shoe 
Salon bought these facts for $500. 

Lost Money. On both of these jobs 
Gilbert lost money, because “I forgot to 
figure in my own time.” He then adjusted 
prices, made surveys for the Army recruit- 
ing service, a gum manufacturer, others. 

Typical Gilbert discoveries: Kids like 
white toothpaste better than colored, but 
flavor is more important, peppermint 
“tops”; 50% buy at least one candy bar 
a day, 

Biggest headache, Gilbert says, is 
counting the answers. At first he was 
swamped, now has a system using sorting 
machines, 

A good mixer, Gilbert belongs to a 
number of clubs, still finds time to attend 
marketing classes at Northwestern uni- 
versity. He has turned down several offers 
of good jobs. Says he: “I want to run my 
own business.” 


Record Shop 


Customers at Orin Blackstone’s New 
Orleans record shop serve themselves the 
same as grocery shoppers in food stores— 
and like it. 

Being a record collector himself, 
Blackstone was convinced that a shop per- 
mitting buyers to browse, play their own 
selections without interruptions from sales- 


men, would pay. He opened his store in 
October, now has every “platter hound” 
in New Orleans dropping in to look the 
place over, make selections from the thou- 
sands of records on display in open-racks. 

Variety. Blackstone stocks every 
kind of record available—from Toscanini 
to hillbilly bands. His serve-yourself sys- 
tem cuts costs, enables Blackstone to carry 
more selections at less overhead. 


Long-Burning Candles 


John Emery, retired Chatham, Mass., 
rug dealer, has revived the fast deteriorat- 
ing art of candle making, but with modern 
touches, 

No longer need the soft rays be 
weighed against the annoyance of melted 
wax running over the tablecloth. Emery’s 
candles burn 15 to 1,500 hours, drop no 
wax and still retain their ornamental 
shapes. 

Years at It. Emery developed his 
new candle after experimenting for several 
years with ordinary candles. He achieved 
the long-burning process by a special com- 
bination of waxes and the highest grade 
paraffin base. 

Moulded under water, the candles 
then go through a hand-dip process and 
emerge in colors ranging from silver-gray 
to shades of turquoise and bittersweet. 
Prices range from 5o0¢ a unit to $7. 


EDUCATION 


Textbook Author 


Planning class and homework for me- 
chanical drawing pupils kept teachers 
busy, left them little time for individual 


student instruction, complained Seaton H, _ 


Smith, mechanical arts teacher at the 
Bend, Ore., high school. A teachers’ guide- 
workbook was needed, he reasoned. 
Unable to find a publisher with what 
he had in mind—a mechanical drawing 
textbook similar to those used in teaching 
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English, history and science—Smith set to 
work and designed an 80-page, illustrated 
book that would fit his needs, 

Filled with questions, problems, 207 
drawings that become increasingly diffi- 
cult, and suggestions for reference read- 
ing, the guidebook makes it possible for 
students to advance without constant at- 
tention, and cuts the work of instructors 
to a minimum, 

Fame Spreads. So well did the book 
solve Smith’s problem that its fame 
spread quickly to other states. Now the 
book is used by scores of schools all the 
way from Oregon to New Jersey and as 
far south as Texas. 

The book’s value was definitely proven 
last winter when Smith was taken sick 
and hospitalized for several weeks. An in- 
structor who had never taught mechanical 
drawing before took over the class, and 
student grades at the end of the semester 
were up to customary standard. 


Student Firemen 


It used to take minutes to empty the 
building, but now 35 seconds is sufficient 
to clear the Littleton, Col., high sehool of 
its occupants after the fire alarm rings. 
Hard work and the efficient efforts of a 
school fire department has made this time 
saving possible, 

Composed of students, the depart- 
ment came into being two years ago when 
a School Safety Commission was formed. 
Now it’s one of the school’s outstanding 
projects, says Supt. A. D. Abbott. 

Duties. In addition to formulating 
regulations for fire drills and conducting 
them, the department makes regular in- 
spections of fire equipment, recommends 
ways to improve safety precautions, and is 
always on the alert for fire hazards which 
it promptly corrects. 

As soon as fire drills are completed, 
equipment is replaced and inspected, and 
if fire extinguishers need refilling, chem- 
istry students do the job as a part of their 
science work, 


Parents Strike 


Built to accommodate 320 pupils, the 
Kimball Elementary School, Washington, 
D. C., was serving 554. So parents called 
a one-day strike to focus public and offi- 
cial attention on the needs for additional 
school facilities. 

Classes were conducted in store- 
rooms, in hallways, on the stairs, and more 
than 350 pupils received three hours or 
less of instruction daily instead of the 
regular five hours, 

Mother Goose Theme. Braving the 
winter’s coldest weather, members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association picketed the 
school throughout the day carrying large 
placards. One read: “Little Jack Horner 
sat in a corner—gee, it’s crowded.” An- 
other: “A dillar a dollar. Half-a-day 
scholar at Kimball.” 

The strike was a two-way success. 
Only one pupil crossed the picket line, and 
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THEY WON. Parental pickets get promises of 
additional school facilities. 


he didn’t stay but a few minutes. Before 
the day was out, the District Commission- 
ers (corresponding to a city council) an- 


nounced a new addition would be built 
next April. 
Accent on Speech 

This was too much! Prof. Arleigh B. 


Williamson of New York university had 
called the drawl of native Georgians the 
‘most unpleasant” diction in the U. S. 

Coming from a Yankee (Williamson 
was Pennsylvania-born), it made Georgian 
indignation boil, Some schools analyzed 
their students’ speech, took correctional 
steps. They would like the professor to 
hear the results now. 

Washington Seminary, Atlanta girls’ 
school, found most defects were due to 
carelessness or adoption of inflections from 
parents and childhood playmates, 

Used Records. Correction begins 
with a voice recording which shows the 
girl how she sounds to others. Then comes 
training in voice control and enunciation. 

“We don’t want the girls to drop their 
Georgia accent,” explained Teachers Jane 
Mulkey and Ruth Draper. “We simply 
try to teach them to talk like cultured 
Georgians.” 


What to See 


Snafu (Columbia). George Abbott 
of Broadway, who does so well with hi- 
larious and swiftly-paced farce comedy on 
the musical stage, has kept that Abbott 
touch in the rollicking humor of this yarn 
of a tough sergeant still regarded by his 
family as the same baby-boy who went 
away to war. 

An Angel Comes to Brooklyn (Re- 
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AFTER gentle cleansing with 
the fluffy, delightful lather of 
mild Resinol Soap, smooth on 
some soothing Resinol Ointment. 
Being oily, its bland medication 
stays in active contact with the 
wer J spots, thus quickening 
ealing as it relieves the irritation. 
Let Resinol help you as it has others. 
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public). The title may remind you that 
trees grow in Brooklyn, but there’s no 
other particular reason for the marquee- 
filling name. It’s a pleasantly contrived 
song-and-dance story that tries hard for 
comedy, but lacks a cast sufficiently well 
trained in the fine art of getting laughs. 

Frontier Gal (Universal). Standard 
Western, produced in Technicolor with 
knock-out mountain scenery, green forests, 
snow-capped peaks and the rest of nature 
in handsome display, including Yvonne 
De Carlo, whose last picture was some- 
thing about Salome. But there’s a cute 
youngster, Beverly Simmons, who steals 
this one, and you'll love her. 

San Antonio (Warner Bros.). An- 
other lavish, lusty Technicolor version of 
“the Old West.” Errol Flynn and Alexis 
Smith are the bold cowhand and the lus- 
cious music-hall singer, both satisfactory 
in all departments, 

How Do You Do (PRC). Frolicsome 
is the word for this engaging comedy in 
which Bert Gordon—“the Mad Russian” 
of radio—is featured. It provides lots of 
fun for those who have enjoyed his broad- 
casts. Harry Von Zell plays himself. Ella 
Mae Morse vocalizes a couple of boogie- 
woogie numbers. 

People Are Funny (Paramount). 
Another radio program wins a prize in the 
Hollywood grab-bag. This one, with Jack 
Haley, Rudy Vallee, Ozzie Nelson, Fran- 
ces Langford and others, contributes the 
visual to the radio broadcast from which 
it derives. The result is very funny, even 
if well within the intellectual range of 
every possible customer. 

They Were Expendable (M-G-M). 
Superb photography is one of the chief as- 
sets of this factual film of PT boats’ job 
in the Battle of Bataan. Based on William 
L, White’s book, it marks the return of 
Robert: Montgomery to the screen, after 
his own experience as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy. Spectacular 
entertainment. F 





BOB MONTGOMERY (I.) as a PT commander. 


Thing of Beauty 


The gift I drew was lovely, 
But bore no name or tag; 
I wore it for a corsage, 
But it was a FRILLED DISH RAG! 
Grace E. McFarland 


“What's the matter, honey? You look 
all worn out,” said the husband. 

“You were gone so long that I was 
worried about you,” replied the wife. 

“There was no use, dear.” 

“I suppose not, but I always worry 
over trifles.”’ 


“Johnny,” asked the teacher, “why 
does Missouri stand at the head in mule- 
raising in the United States?” 

“Because the other end is too danger- 
ous, I guess.” 


A discharged G.I. and his wife had a 
love spat and were driving along a coun- 
try road without speaking, until a mule 
brayed. 

“One of your relatives?” he asked. 

“Yes,” snapped the wife, “by mar- 
riage.” 


A Negro boy, taking a short cut 
through a cemetery, read this inscription 
on a tombstone, “Not dead, but sleep- 
ing.” 

Scratching his head awhile, the boy 
remarked: “He sure ain’t fooling nobody 
but hisself.” 


“As soon as my wife and I start to 
quarrel, my wife becomes historical,” said 
a man to his friend. 

“You mean hysterical?” 

“No, she rakes up the past.” 


When Mr, Carter’s store went bank- 
rupt after two weeks of dismal business, 
he plastered a big sign en the window that 
read: “Opened by mistake.” 


A Kentucky hillbilly watched his 
bare-foot wife cooking dinner. “Better 
move a mite, maw,” he suggested, “You be 
standing on a live coal.” 

“Do tell,” said maw, “which foot?” 


“What do. elephants have that no 
other animals have?” the teacher asked. 

“Little elephants,” volunteered Wil- 
lie. 


“What kind of animal is that?” 
“That’s my Siamese cat.” 
“Where’s its twin?” 


Inmate No. 605 of the alcoholic ward 
fingered his flashlight lovingly. “If I turn 
this beam straight up in the air,” he said 
to inmate No. 604, “I'll bet you a billion 


PATHFINDER 


dollars you can’t climb up it.” 

“I’m wise to your tricks,” sneered 
No. 604, “I'd get half way up and you’d 
turn it off.” 


The new parson was introduced to a 
Mrs. Hummock and tried to fix her name 
in his mind by rhyming it with stomach. 
The next day he met her and yoohooed, 
“How do you do, Mrs. Kelly?” 


“This all-day sucker looks bigger,” 
gloated a boy looking at his purchase. 

“Of course,” explained the store- 
keeper, “the days are getting longer now.” 


“Now, son, you know that a married 
couple should pull together just like a 
team of good horses?” 

“Yes, dad. Marie and I probably 
would if there was only one tongue be- 
tween us like the horses.” 





Brain Teaser No. 114 


One of two barber 
shops in a small town 
charges 75¢ for a hair 
cut and 30¢ for a 
shave. The other 
charges 60¢ for a hair 
cut and 45¢ for a shave. Seeing the op- 
portunity to save 15¢, a man gets a 60¢ 
hair cut in the second shop and a 30¢ 
shave in the first shop. How is this saving 
distributed between the two shops? 

Solution to No. 113 

The probability that the marked dime 
was among the four taken out of the first 
purse and put in the second is 4/5. 

The® probability that it was not 
among the four taken out of the second 
purse and put in the first is 5/9. The 
probability that the marked dime is in the 
second purse is 4/5 times 5/9 or 4/9. 
Therefore, the chance it is in the first 
purse is r minus 4/9 or 5/9. 





“Pour this on me, Sir, and we'll be even.” 








"'ll take the ones with the birds’ 


The morning that Mrs. Jay Bowdil 
walked into Ed Tolliver’s store and 
bought a set of tumblers embossed with 
game birds, Ed knew he’d sell every set 
in stock. Mrs. Bowdil not only has good 
taste but is also a leader in Stockville. 
Her friends and acquaintances respect 
her judgment. Consequently her prefer- 
ences bear influence throughout the 
community. 

In a similar way, PATHFINDER sets the 
pace in reading matter forthe wide-awake 
citizenry of our smaller cities and towns. 
A family news weekly, PATHFINDER is 
read immediately and thoroughly by the 
alert people of Main Street... the people 
who make the decisions and are the 
leaders in towns under 25,000 population. 


PATHFINDER popularity is growing— 


one million circulation guaranteed by 


December 1, 1946. 





Pathfinder 


RAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher PHILADELPHIA 5 
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HINKY = DINKY 


Puts Meals on Wheels ¥ 









EVERYTHING from fruit cocktail 
to demi-tasse — fruits, vegetables, 
| a | meat, and all 

kinds of gro- 
ceries — ride 
to the 38 
Hinky-Dinky 
markets in 
Fruehauf 
Trailers, operated by Merchants 
Wholesale Grocery Co., of Omaha. 


Back in 1936, the company 
bought its first Fruehauf. Soon 
they discovered that this Trailer 
was doing the work of two or more 
trucks, and added more_ units. 
Today, the fleet is 100° Fruehauf 
—the latest addition being a 22- 
foot model. Now, only 5 trips each 
week handle the job. 


Loads are heavy—from 13 to 
15 tons. Deliveries in all kinds of 





WITH FRUEHA nd 


weather must go through, to meet 
customer demands. 


On many runs the Trailers work 
both ways. Outbound, these loads 
go directly to the stores—return- 
ing, they pick up fresh eggs from 
farmers, flour from mills, canned 
goods from canning plants, meat 
from packers, and always empty 
boxes and useful containers. 

All of Merchant’s Fruehaufs are 
insulated refrigerator vans — so 
essential in maintaining Hinky- 
Dinky’s good reputation for 
fresher foods, even when the mer- 


« cury soars to withering heights. 


Wholesalers, like Merchants 
Grocery Co., have found real econ- 
omy in the Trailer method. It has 
been a most important factor in the 


expansion of their business. Perhaps 





you have a hauling problem in this, 


or a different line. In any event, 
before you consider the purchase 
of new equipment—let a Fruehauf 
man give you the complete Trailer 
story. Most likely, it will save you 
many dollars as it has for others. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 

















